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Introduction 


Short Life Sketches 
Of ae 
Prominent Hardin County People 
by Andrew P. Hitt 


The biographical sketches which follow are designed as a supplement 
to Mr. Watson’s history. For these, the writer takes full responsibility. 
They form no part of Mr. Watson’s layout of the book. The subject of 
biography is closely related to that of history. In fact, the history of any 
country is nothing more than a recital of the deeds and doings of its 
people. In this list will be found many of our people whose life work has 
entitled them to a niche in the hall of fame. We have tried to do justice to 
all our subjects and to speak nothing but truth of those whose lips are now 
sealed in death. 


Explanation 
by Laura Hitt 
As related above, the sketches were written as a supplement to Mr. 
A. A. Watson’s county history. Neither Mr. Watson nor Mr. Hitt lived to 
complete his work. The following sketches are the ones which had been 
completed. 
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The Author 


Andrew Preston Hitt was born in Giles County, Tennessee on April 22, 
1870. When he was four years old, his family moved to Hardin County. 

Although educational opportunities were few when he was young, he 
attended Ross School in Hardin County, a private school in Danville, 
Indiana, another in Hillsboro, Tennessee and the Lively School of 
Photography in McMinnville, Tennessee. His years spent in school were 
few, but more important than this, he obtained an insatiable love of 
learning which lasted throughout his life. 

In his later years, while doing research for a history of Hardin 
County, he became interested in writing biographical sketches of many of 
the men and women who had contributed to this history. This project was 
of great interest to him since he had known so many of these people 
personally. He had lived among many of them, having taught in various 
communities. When school was not in session, he traveled to all corners of 
the county as a photographer. Add to this his great interest in history and 
you have his qualifications. 

The following sketches were written during a four-year period 
preceding his death on August 11, 1948. 


Hardin County 
Courthouses 


From meager information available, the following record is believed 
to be correct: 


1. In 1820, the first court was held at Hardinsville (near Cerro Gordo) in 
the log cabin home of Col. James Hardin. 


2. In 1822, the county seat was moved to what was later called Oldtown, 
but at that time was also called Hardinsville. 


3. In 1826, the coumty seat was moved to Rudd’s Ferry. The name of the 
county seat was still called Hardinsville, but in 1827, was changed to 


Savannah. 


4. Built after the Civil War. 
Vili 


ETT 


5. Built in 1906 and burned in 1949. 


6. Built in 1952. 
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1: Pioneers 


Col. Joseph Hardin 
(1734-1801) 


On the monument which stands at the grave of Joseph Hardin in 
Knox County, Tennessee can be seen the following inscription: 


JOSEPH HARDIN 
Farmer—Soldier—Statesman 
Born April 18, 1734, in Virginia of English Ancestry 
Died July 4, 1801 in Hardin’s Valley, Tennessee 
A strict Presbyterian, stern and fearless in discharge of duty 
Loved and trusted by his friends, feared by his enemies 
Pioneer—Patriot—Patriarch 
Major 2nd N.C. Minute Men, Salisbury District 1775 
Captain Tryon County Light Horse, Cherokee Expedition 1776 
In Battle of Ramseur’s Mill and at King’s Mountain 1780 
Colonel of Western Counties (Tenn.) 1788 
Lost three sons in Tennessee Indian Wars 
Member of Committee of Safety, Tryon County, N.C. 1775 
Member of Provincial Congress at Hillsborough 1775 and at Halifax 1776 
Member of General Assembly of N.C. 1778-79, and from Tennessee 1782-88 
Organizer State of Franklin, Jonesboro 1784-1785 
Member General Assembly, Territory South of Ohio, Knoxville, 1794 
For his services in Revolutionary War he received in 1775 
3000 acres of land in the Middle District, now Hardin 
County, Tennessee, named for him. 


So reads the life story of the great man for whom Hardin County was 
named. Joseph Hardin was well-known to the people of East Tennessee 
before he came here to survey his land. He was closely associated with 
John Sevier, William Blount and others in trying to organize government 
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in the country that is now Tennessee. 

The inscription sets forth in briefest way Col. Hardin’s record as a 
soldier and a public servant. 

In 1762 Joseph Hardin was married to Miss Jane Gibson, also of 
Virginia. One authority tells us they had fourteen children—nine sons and 
five daughters. Another says, ‘‘Seven sons and one daughter.’’ We can be 
quite sure there were nine sons and two, possibly four, daughters. 

When the Revolutionary War came on Joseph Hardin was living in 
Tryon County, North Carolina. The place where he lived was a hot bed of 
anti-British sentiment. Joseph Hardin became a leader in this opposition 
to British rule and fought with the colonial army before and during the 
war. Finally, the tide of fortune turned against the colonists and North 
Carolina was overrun by British troops. Many who had embraced the 
colonial cause moved away to get their families to places of safety. 
Joseph Hardin moved west of the mountains and settled where 
Greeneville, Tennessee now stands. There he continued to deal the 
British a stunning blow wherever the opportunity presented itself. He 
took part in the King’s Mountain Expedition. Col. Hardin’s twin sons, 
Joseph and John, then just seventeen years of age, accompanied their 
father and both were made captains. For this service each of the two boys 
received a thousand acres of land at the end of the war from the North 
Carolina government. 


After the war Col. Hardin was a strong supporter of the State of 
Franklin movement. After the collapse of the Franklin government he 
was made a delegate to the First and Second Territorial Assemblies and 
was Speaker of the House in the Second Assembly. These movements 
were leading up to the establishment of government in the great state of 
Tennessee. 

For his military services in the Revolutionary and Indian wars he 
was in 1786 granted 3000 acres of land in that part of the Tennessee River 
Valley where Hardin County now is. It is probable he came here in 1786 to 
survey his claim. Not long before this he had moved from Greene County 
to Knox County and was living there when he visited this country. Col. 
Hardin didn’t live to see his dream come true for it was thirty years 
before his descendants came to settle here. 
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Five of Col. Hardin’s sons and one daughter came to Hardin County to 
live. They were: James, Joseph Jr., Benjamin (Second Ben), Gibson, and 
Robert (Second Bob). The daughter was Margaret, wife of Ninean Steele. 
», James and Joseph Jr. came with the Hardin-Brazelton Party in 1816. 
James Hardin settled near the mouth of Horse Creek on what was thought 
to be the Joseph Hardin land. Again, it seems, that he had been mistaken 
in trying to locate his father’s land. Late evidence proves beyond doubt 
that Joseph Hardin’s 3000-acre grant was where Savannah now stands. 

We hear no more of Joseph Jr. and family. He must have returned to 
East Tennessee. ‘ 

Gibson Hardin came to this county in 1817. He settled on Indian Creek 
not far from the present site of Olive Hill. 

Benjamin Hardin came some time later. He seems to have been a 
politican and represented Hardin, Wayne, Lawrence, McNairy, Har- 
deman, Fayette, Shelby, and Tipton Counties in the legislature 1825-1827. 
Later he moved to Texas and became a prominent political leader. Rev. 
Robert Hardin came to this country probably not later than 1820 and 
settled near the Camp Grounds on Turkey Creek. Ninean Steele, whose 
wife, Margaret, was Col. Hardin’s daughter settled near Steele’s Creek. 
The Steeles later moved to West Hardin. 


Andrew Kerr 
(? -1793) 


At the end of the American Revolution, Congress asked the states to 
cede to the new nation their unappropriated Western claims. The war 
having depleted North Carolina’s treasury, she began in 1784 selling her 
lands west of the mountains. In that year, Andrew Kerr of Iredell County, 
N.C. entered his application for 5,000 acres and the deed was filed in 1786. 
Some believe his grant was given for military service; however, a copy of 
the grant states that he paid some 50 shillings per hundred acres. 
Although the grant was for 5,000 acres, after being surveyed it was found 
to contain more than 10,000 acres. 


Andrew Kerr had married Jane Neal (Neill) in Rowan (later Iredell) 
15 
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(This sketch is the only one which was not written by A. P. Hitt but 
was added because of the position of the Kerr grant in relation to the 
Joseph Hardin grant.) 


County, N.C. in 1774. In 1792-3, Andrew died before he was able to bring 
his family to this new land. The exact date when his widow and her six 
children came to Hardin County is not known, but is believed to be about 
1818. Her children were: Rosannah (Allison), Isabella (Ross) Margaret 
(Willoughby), James R., Letitia (Falls), and William. Two children, 
Andy and Ann, died before leaving North Carolina. 

Although Andrew left a will, the property was not divided until 1845. 
For some unexplained reason, the court awarded a great part of the grant 
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to his nephew, A. D. Kerr, who lived in North Carolina. The land which 
the children finally received is located in the area around Olivet and Mt. 
Hermon communities. 

Jane Neill Kerr died in 1826 and became the first person to be buried 
in what is known as the Neill cemetery. 


Pavid Robinson 


(1778-1847) 

David Robinson was an outstanding citizen and political leader in the 
early years of Hardin County history. He was the wealthiest man in the 
county in that day and was an influential member of the county court for 
several years. His activity in public affairs brought him into frequent 
collision with James Hardin. As a result of this there grew up two political 
parties in Hardin County, known as the ‘Robinson Party” and the 
‘Hardin Party’’. This political warfare, however, was of short duration 
and came to an end with the death of James Hardin in 1826. In spite of his 
prominence, we of this day know but little of David Robinson. 

On the fly leaves of the old Robinson Bible, now in the keeping of Mrs. 
Mary Winship, who is a great-granddaughter of David Robinson, is found 
a fairly complete record of the Robinson family. From this, we learn that 
David Robinson was born November 30, 1778, and died September 2, 1847. 

Elizabeth Hooper was born March 24, 1784 and died October 11, 1863. 
David Robinson and Elizabeth Hooper were married December 25, 1800. 
They had ten children. Their names were as follows: Daveson N., Ab- 
solom L., Dignor, Anson H., Jennetty R., Alexander F., Betsy F. 
(Elizabeth), Huldah, and Sarah. 

Jennetty married a Mr. Porter. They owned a farm between 
Savannah and Crump that is still known as the Porter farm. 

Elizabeth married Judge Alexander Hardin and was the mother of 
Dr. R. A. Hardin. 

Huldah married Dr. Thomas Seaman, and was the mother of Dr. 
William H. Seaman. 

Sarah (Sally) married William Harold Cherry and was the mother of 


Edgar Cherry. So it was that Dr. Hardin, Dr. Wm. Seaman, and Edgar 
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Cherry were cousins. 

How did the descendants of David Robinson disappear? None of the 
off-spring, bearing the Robinson name, are now in the county. It seems 
that the family name has perished from this part of the county. 


James Graham 
(1787-1868) 


Anyone who has been out the Florence Road a few miles from 
Savannah has, no doubt, seen an old brick residence about two hundred 
yards east of the D. A. Scott store. That house was the home of James 
Graham and is one of the few pioneer houses still standing. The house was 
built by Mr. Graham sometime in the 1820’s. 

James Graham was born on Christmas Day, 1787. He was by trade a 
cabinet maker. Pieces of furniture still to be seen show that he was a 
skilled workman in his line. 

He married Miss Sarah McGirk. They had six children—all girls—as 
follows: Versula, Elizabeth, Mary, Catherine, Sallie, and Mariah. 
Catherine, the fourth daughter, married the elder J. J. Williams. Hence, 
she became the mother of the well known Williams family of Savannah. 

Mr. Graham, it seems, was a very religious man. He built the church 
near his home still known as Graham’s Chapel, which is one of the oldest 
churches in the county. 

It is said that he set aside one room in his home for the exclusive use 
of visiting ministers. That room has always been known as the 
‘“‘Preacher’s room’’. 

James Graham died in 1868. He and his wife and some other mem- 
bers of his family were buried at Graham’s Chapel. 
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Rev. Dr. Robert Hardin 
(1789-1867) 


Rev. Robert Hardin, son of Col. Joseph Hardin, was born at 
Greeneville, Tenn., January 3rd, 1789. He was the youngest child of a 
family of fourteen children, and the second child to bear the name 
Robert. The story is told that the elder Robert was about to leave on a 
somewhat dangerous expedition against the Indians. He seems to have 
had a premonition that he would not live to return. At that time a baby 
was expected soon to arrive in the Hardin home. Robert asked his mother 
that, in case he should not return, she give his name to the new baby. The 
elder Robert was killed and the mother named her baby Robert the 
Second. The boy grew up to be a Presbyterian minister. His standing with 
the Presbyterian church of America was high. Center College of Danville, 
Ky. conferred on him the degree D.D. 

Dr. Hardin was twice married: first, to Margaret McAlpin. They had 
one child, Alexander McAlpin Hardin, a prominent lawyer of Savannah. 
His second marriage was to Mrs. Mary Davidson Hunter. There were five 
children of this marriage, three of whom became Presbyterian ministers. 

Rev. Hardin did not come to this county with the Hardin-Brazelton 
party but is believed to have come here about 1817 or 1818. There is 
strong evidence that his early home was where Luther Hosea now lives. 
The Hosea home is located near the Camp Ground. It was there that Rev. 
Hardin established and, for awhile, pastored a Presbyterian church. 
Later he moved to Savannah and established a Presbyterian church 
there. | | 

Dr. Hardin died at Belfast, Tenn., Sept. 4th, 1867. He was buried at 
Belfast, but later his remains were removed to Lewisburg, Tenn., and 
there laid to rest beside his second wife. 


Lewis H. Broyles 
(1795-1869) 


Lewis Broyles, father of the well-known Broyles family, was the first 
merchant to do business in Hardin County. He’ was born in Greene 
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County, Tennessee in the year 1795. He married Miss Mariah Sevier, also 
of Greene County, and a daughter of the Sevier family, famous in early 
Tennessee history. 


It was by accident that Lewis Broyles happened to locate in Hardin 
County. He and Mrs. Broyles had left Greene County on a house boat, 
carrying with them a cargo of merchandise, bound for some point in far- 
away Arkansas, expecting to start a store when they had reached their 
destination. It was the spring of 1821. They had floated down the river 
without incident worth mention. They passed the place where the future 
town of Savannah was to be. There they, perhaps, caught sight of James 
Rudd, the ferryman, who with his family, comprised the entire 
population of Savannah at that time. 

A few miles below Rudd’s Ferry was another ferry known as 
Hardin’s Ferry. This ferry spanned the river just above the Cerro Gordo 
bluffs. There Mr. Broyles met a man whom he had known in Greene 
County—Mr. James Hardin. We may be sure that Mr. Hardin asked 
many questions about people back in Greene County. 

Learning that Mr. Broyles was on his way to a point in Arkansas, Mr. 
Hardin insisted that he stop and set up for business here. ‘‘You can not 
find a better location anywhere in Arkansas than we have right here. We 
have a brand new county, just organized. People from the East are 
moving in every day. Soon we will have a county filled with people, and no 
store in the whole county!’ 

Mr. Broyles was soon convinced that his friend was right. A day or 
two later he was busy moving his merchandise from the boat to a small 
log house which stood near Mr. Hardin’s home about half a mile east of 
the river. 


The next year the court appointed a committee to locate a place for 
the county capitol. This committee chose a site near the confluence of 
Turkey and Boone’s Creeks. The new town was to be called Hardinsville 
in honor of James Hardin. It was believed at the time that Hardinsville 
was destined to become a large town. Lewis Broyles now packed up his 
goods and moved to Hardinsville just as soon as a house could be made 
ready to receive his merchandise. But the prophets who could see a great 
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future for Hardinsville were doomed to disappointment. It turned out to 
be a short-lived town. Hardly had a court house been built when agitation 
was begun to have the county seat moved to Rudd’s Ferry. The people of 
West Hardin felt they were too far from the seat of government and were 
threatening to annex to McNairy County. The result was that advocates 
of removal had their way and the county seat was removed to Rudd’s 
Ferry in 1830. 

But the Hardin County government was no more portable than was 
Lewis Broyles’ store. He closed out at Hardinsville and moved to Rudd’s 
Ferry, which place was now to have a new name—Savannah. From that 
time on Hardinsville was to be known as Old Town. 

Lewis Broyles and James Irwin set up what was, perhaps, the first 
store in Savannah. The Broyles—Irwin store stood a few feet east of the 
place where the First National Bank now stands. Some years later the 
Broyles-Irwin partnership was dissolved and Lewis Broyles set up a store 
at a point a few feet west of where the movie theater now is located. 

A short time before the Civil War Mr. Broyles built a commodious 
residence on the south side of the public square. This house was af- 
terward purchased by Mr. Reuben East and used as a hotel. The East 
Hotel stood until about 1895 when it was consumed by fire. 

A short time before the Civil War Lewis Broyles returned to Har- 
dinsville, where he had lived nearly thirty years before—but alas! no 
Hardinsville was there to be found. There, where once stood the proud 
capitol of Hardin County, only a few rickety old buildings could be seen, 
and ghosts stalked about the village streets in broad day-light! The town 
had even lost its original name and was now called Old Town. 

Lewis Broyles and his son-in-law, Joseph Sevier, started a mer- 
cantile business at Old Town. The war soon came on. Mr. Sevier enlisted 
in the Confederate army and was killed in the fighting around Atlanta; 
Mr. Broyles died in 1869, and was buried at the Camp Ground. 


James Irwin, Sr. 


(1797-1858) 
James Irwin, father of the well-known Irwin family of Savannah, was 
born near Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, April 21, 1799. He came to 
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Tennessee in 1827, locating at Murfreesboro. His father and brothers had 
already come to Tennessee and had settled near the present site of 
Savannah. It was when visiting his people here in 1828 that James Irwin 
met Miss Nancy Sevier of Greeneville, Tennessee, who was at that time 
living with her sister, Mrs. Lewis Broyles at Hardinsville. A romance was 
soon under way and it was not long until James Irwin and Nancy Sevier 
were married in the home of the bride’s sister. This wedding must have 
been a notable event in the social calendar of the little town of 
Hardinsville. James Irwin and his bride returned to Murfreesboro and 
later moved to McMinnville, Tennessee. In 1832 they came to Savannah to 
make this town their permanent home. Savannah had just been made the 
county capitol and had, perhaps, a dozen houses. Most of these were built 
of logs. It was not long until James Irwin owned much of the most 
desirable lands in and about the town. 

In order to stimulate the growth of the town Mr. Irwin gave to 
Savannah a considerable block of land to be used as building sites. The 
business district of Savannah to-day occupies a part of the Irwin grant. 
James Irwin seems to have been the first dealer in real estate in 
Savannah. 

Lewis Broyles had now closed out his business at Hardinsville. Mr. 
Broyles and James Irwin put in a store of general merchandise. So far as 
we can learn Broyles and Irwin were the first merchants to do business in 
Savannah. Their store stood at a point just east of the place now occupied 
by the First National Bank. 

James and Nancy Irwin had ten children; namely, Ann Mariah 
(Cherry), John S., Louis B., James W., Suzannah Elizabeth, Hettie 
(Hardin), Juliette Sevier, Mary Dinwiddie (Cherry), Cornelia (Welch), 
and Abrose Hundley who died in infancy. 

James Irwin died June 2, 1858. 


John J. Williams, Sr. 


(1800-1863) 
John J. Williams Sr. (commonly called Jack) was born in William- 
ston, N.C. Nov. 11, 1800. He came to Hardin County in the 1820s, coming 
over rugged mountains and through the almost tractless wilderness on 
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horseback. He located on Horse Creek near the mouth of Holland’s Creek. 
At that place was one of the few settlements in the county at that time. 
Mr. Williams’ first employment was that of teaching. 

In Sept. 1826 he married Miss Susan Wagner. They had one child, 
Susan M. The child lived but the mother died. In Dec. 1827 he married 
Miss Martha Wagner, a sister to Susan. They had three children, as 
follows—Daniel, Elizabeth, who married L. H. Broyles, and Julia, who 
married J. H. Herring. Mrs. Martha Williams died in 1833. 

In 1841 Mr. Williams was married to Miss Catherine Graham, 
daughter of James Graham. Ten children were born to this union, as 
follows—James, Sallie (Ross), John J., Henry E., Mary (Witherspoon), 
Joseph B., Alfred G., Thomas B., Ella Bell (Witherspoon), Mathias W., 
who died in infancy. 

In 1830 John J. Williams located at Savannah and engaged in the 
liquor business, which, at that time, was looked on as a highly respectable 
occupation. Savannah had just been made the county capital and had not 
more than two or three business houses at that time. 

In 1838 Mr. Williams embarked in the dry goods and general mer- 
chandising business. He remained in business until 1861 and was very 
successful. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War Mr. Williams was opposed to 
secession; but after Tennessee had voted to secede from the union, and 
especially, after he had a son in the Confederate army, his sympathies 
were with the Confederacy. John J. Williams died in 1863. 


Noble W. Covey 


(1808-1899) 


Noble Wesley Covey was born in North Carolina October 25, 1808. 
While he was still a youth, the family moved to Maury County, Tennessee. 
It was there that young Noble met and fell before the charms of a 
beautiful and fascinating maiden named Martha Ann Brown. The Browns 
were a highly regarded family who had moved in from Virginia. Noble 
Covey and Martha Ann Brown were married August 5th, 1834. To this 
union were born several children. Eldest of these was Levin Emaziah, 
who became a well-known doctor and minister. Another was James 
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Brown who became a physician also. Other children were Elizabeth, 
Charles and Mary. 

Soon after their marriage Noble and Martha Ann Covey made up 
their minds to move farther west. They had heard of the wonderful 
richness of the Tennessee River Valley which was a little to the west. 
There, fine farming lands could be bought for a trifle. There, in that 
wonderland of their dreams, young people of small means could secure a 
foothold for themselves and at the same time provide a future for their 
children. The Coveys came to Hardin County in the year 1834. 

It is the long record of public service that directs our interest to the 
career of Noble Covey. For more than forty years, he served his people as 
a member of the County Court. So far as we can learn, this record has 
been equalled by that of no other member unless possibly that of Esq. Eli 
Cherry. 

In the year 1899 came the first great tragedy in his life. He saw his 
life’s companion pass away. For sixty-five years, Nobel and Martha Ann 
Covey had lived together as man and wife. Their lives had grown to be 
inseparable. He now had no desire to live longer. A few weeks later, he, 
too, was borne to the grave and laid to rest beside his beloved Martha 
Ann. 


Shep Thacker 
(1814-1898) , 


Sheppard Thacker was the youngest member of the Hardin-Brazelton 
party. His mother, Mrs. Elender Thacker, had two sons—William and 
Sheppard—both small boys. This adventurous youngster was just two 
years of age when the party arrived in this county. Our chief interest in 
him lies in the fact that he came here and grew up with the pioneers. Life 
in an unsettled country is necessarily very monotonous. So it was that 
Shep Thacker’s life was somewhat uneventful. He lived to a ripe old age 
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and died in the year 1898. 

He was the last surviving member of the Hardin-Brazelton Party. 

There has been some controversy as to whether Mrs. Elender 
Thacker, before her marriage, was a Hardin or a Brazelton. Ben 
Brazelton, in his history of Hardin County, tells us she was a daughter of 
John Brazelton. This would make her a sister to Solomon Brazelton, who 
was Ben Brazelton’s grandfather. Mrs. Patterson’s history of the Hardin 
family lists her as a daughter of Joseph Hardin. Judge Watson said he 
was convinced Mrs. Thacker was a daughter of Joseph Hardin. Mr. 
Chester Thacker and his sister, Mrs. Luther Ray, assert positively that 
their great-grandmother Elender Thacker was a Brazelton. 

So there you have it. 


“Autobiography” of 
Aunt Hannah Pickens 
(1815-2) 


Among the historical documents found in Mr. Watson’s papers after 
his death, was a paper which was written by Miss Rebecca Smith. The 
writer appears to give the life of Miss Hannah Pickens as if Miss Pickens 
were telling it in her own words. As a matter of fact, it was written many 
years after Aunt Hannah’s death. The sketch follows: “I was born in 
Maury County, Tenn., Sept. 27, 1815. I was the youngest of a family of ten 
children. My father moved to Lauderdale County, Alabama, when I was 
about one year old. He moved to Roger’s Creek in Hardin County 
reaching his journey’s end on the 8th day of Dec. 1818. 

Florence was, for a few years, the nearest town. The first store in 
Hardin County was built by Messrs. Broyles and Sevier between 
Savannah and Cerro Gordo. The next store was built at Somerville for Dr. 
Reese Porter. The third store, at Old Town owned by Broyles and Sevier. 
I joined the Primitive Baptist Church in July 1894, and was baptized one 
month later in Roger’s Creek in sight of my home. 

My father and uncle were the first white people to settle on Roger’s 
Creek. The land was covered with fine timber and cane brakes. Wolves, 
deer and bears were plentiful. The first grist mill near us was about seven 
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miles away owned by Mr. Robert Lacefield. 

I am the only one of the early settlers in this neighborhood now living. 
I am still living in the house that my father built 86 years ago. I am with 
my nephew Richard Welch. My post office is Gillis Mills, Tenn.”’ 

We regret to say that the pioneer home of Aunt Hanna has, since her 
death, been destroyed. 
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2: Civil War Veterans 


Captain David I. Dickerson 


(1824-1908) 

‘ Captain Dickerson was a soldier who knew not the meaning of the 
word “‘fear’’. It was said of him that he had more courage than discretion. 
Having no fear himself, he would often lead his men into a ‘‘hot spot’’, 
where several of his men might loose their lives, when, with a little less 
courage and a little more caution, the loss of life could have been avoided. 

Captain David I. Dickerson was born in Blount County, Alabama, in 
1824. When he was one year of age his parents migrated to Wayne County, 
Tennessee. There he grew up in the years preceding the Civil War. When 
the great controversy had reached its climax and war had become 
inevitable, David Dickerson aligned himself with the union. He enlisted in 
Co., F, Sixth Tennessee Cavalry, Federal Volunteers, under command of 
Col. Hurst. He was made captain of his company and saw much active 
service during the war. 

After the war he returned to Wayne County and resumed his farming 
operations. He moved to Hardin County about the year 1890 and pur- 
chased a farm. His home was on the Savannah-Cerro Gordo Road about 
one mile north of Horse Creek. There he spent the remainder of his life. 
He died in 1903. 


Captain 
Thomas H. Paine 
(1836-1903) 


Thomas H. Paine was a man of versatile mind. He could ely turn 
his attention from one subject to another and find no trouble in making 
the change. 
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Thomas Harden Paine was born in Lawrence County, Tennessee in 
the year 1836. His career as a teacher began in a country school in 
Lawrence County ata salary of $17.50 per month. How would a teacher of 
today like that? 

When the Civil War came on he enlisted in the Confederate service 
and was made captain of a company in Col. Nixon’s regiment. (Col. Nixon 
was the same Judge Nixon who served this district as chancellor after the 
war). Capt. Paine made an honorable record while serving in the army. 

After returning to civil life he married Miss Minerva Adelaide Kelly. 
Three children were born to this home, as follows: Ida (Sevier), Hardin, 
and Memphis (Gerhart). 

After he had taught a few years in Lawrence County, Capt. Paine 
came to Hardin County, and, for awhile taught in the Savannah school as 
co-principal with Prof. W. B. Smith. This must have been in the late 
seventies. 

About this time Capt. Paine side-stepped the occupation of teaching 
long enough to serve a term in the legislature. He was elected to the state 
senate. This seems to have whetted his appetite for official life and at the 
same time to have brought him prominently before the public. 

After severing connection with the school at Savannah Prof. Paine 
accepted the principalship of the Ross School. At that time the Ross 
School had quite a reputation, and drew pupils from all parts of the 
county and frequently from beyond the borders of the county. It was while 
teaching in the Ross School that Capt. Paine received the appointment as 
Superintendent of Schools of the State. 

After serving as Superintendent of Schools through the Bate 
administrations, Capt. Paine was made Superintendent of City Schools of 
Jackson, Tennessee. 


When Benton McMillan was elected governor he appointed Capt. 
Paine as his Commissioner of Agriculture. He served in this capacity 
during both the McMillan administrations. Capt. Paine had now 
become a power in state politics and continued so until the end of his life. 
He died in 1903. 

The country home of Capt. Paine was known by the name ‘‘Hima’”’, 
and was located about three miles east of Savannah. The initial letters of 
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the names of all members of the Paine family are found in the name 
‘“‘Hima’’. 


Licut. R. W. Reynolds 
(1829-1900) 


Redden W. Reynolds was born of pure pioneer stock. His father, 
Henry Reynolds was among the early arrivals in this county. His mother 
was the daughter of Daniel Smith, the first sheriff of Hardin County. 
Redden W. was born in 1829 and reared on Turkey Creek, and there spent 
the greater part of his life. 

When the Civil War came on he enlisted in the Confederate service 
under command of Col. Cox. For gallant service he was made lieutenant 
of Captain Robinson’s Company, and took part in many of the bloodiest 
battles of the war. Among these were Shiloh, Perryville and Mur- 
freesboro. After the close of the war he returned to civil life and married 
Miss Sarah B. McCarn. Five children were born to this union, only one of 
whom survived. The surviving child was the well-known physician, Dr. 
Will J. Reynolds. Redden W. married a second time. This time to Mrs. 
Nancy E. Kiser. Eight children were born to this marriage, namely, J. 
Wheeler, Fanny Belle, Redden Hardee, Sarah J., Minnie E., A. L., Elzy, 
and Charlie. 

Mr. Reynolds was one of the leading farmers of the county, high class 
citizen and a leader in his community. He died in the year 1900. 
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Captain James W. Irwin 
(1835-1914) 


A brave cavalier was Captain James W. Irwin. He was the youngest 
of three brothers each of whom had a record of honorable service in the 
Confederate Army. His father, James Irwin, Sr., was for many years a 
prominent merchant of Savannah. His mother before her marriage was 
Miss Nancy Sevier. The parents were married in 1828 at Hardinsville, the 
early capitol of Hardin County. 

James William Irwin was born in Savannah April 13, 1835. When the 
Civil War came on, he volunteered for service in the Confederate Army. 
He was made Captain of Company G, 1st Tennessee Confederate Cavalry, 
and served until the end of the war. When the war had ended, Captain 
Irwin, like others of his brave comrades, felt deep disappointment at the 
result, but was able to adjust himself to conditions as he found them. On 
the wreckage of his war-torn country, he was ready to build a new and 
better country. | 


In 1868, James Irwin was married to Miss Cornelia Broyles of the 
well-known Broyles family of Savannah. To them were born six children: , 
John Louis, Florine (Ennis), Gertrude, James W. Jr., and two who died in 
infancy. 

Captain Irwin was an active member of the Methodist Church South, 
filling many positions of prominence in church and Sunday School. He 
was a Royal Arch Mason, a Knight Templar, and was, for a while, Grand 
Master of the Grand Lodge of Masons of Tennessee. 

He was for several years, a member of the Shiloh Military Park 
Commission and served as purchasing agent of the Commission. 

Captain Irwin was a man of culture and was fully at ease in any 
situation in which he happened to find himself. He died February 12, 1914. 
Mrs. Irwin died December 25, 1933. 
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Captain R. D. Deford 
(1839-1919) 


The DeFord family, as the name suggests, is of French origin. We 
have been told that the first DeFords to come to this country were three 
brothers who came with LaFayette’s army to serve in the war of 
American Independence. They seemed to like the country, for after the 
war they remained here instead of returning to France. One of the 
brothers settled in western Pennsylvania. This one must have been an 
ancestor of the DeFords we have known. 

Risden D. DeFord was born in Alleghany City, Pennsylvania in the 
year 1839. His father, William DeF ord was a Methodist minister. A short 
time before the Civil War the family came south and located in 
Lauderdale County, Alabama. The question of secession was then a 
burning issue. Rev. DeFord was outspoken in his opposition to secession, 
and took occasion to air his views from the pulpit. As a result of this the 
Alabama climate soon became too warm for comfort, and the family left, 
the father going to Illinois, the sons coming to Hardin County. Here 
Risden DeFord volunteered for service in the Federal army. He enlisted 
in Company H, Sixth Regiment Tennessee Cavalry, and was made 
captain of his company. Other officers were Lieut. Calvin Hannah, 
Lieut. Nicholas Pitts, and Lieut. W. A. Newsome. This company saw 
much active service during the war. When the war was over Captain 
DeFord returned to his home to take part in the peaceful pursuits of life. 

In 1874 he and his brother, Harve DeFord, built a store at Cerro 
Gordo, and engaged in the merchantile business. Cerro Gordo was, at 
that time, and for many years afterward a great shipping point for all 
kinds of timber products. Soon after the DeFord brothers began business 
at Cerro Gordo the market for barrel staves rose to an unusual height. 
DeFord Brothers soon got into the game. They bought many thousands of 


stave bolts along the river between Clifton and Waterloo, Alabama. These 
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bolts were loaded on barges and floated down the Tennessee, Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers to New Orleans. After a while the stave market seemed 
to be satisfied, and the market for tan bark flared up for a short time. 
DeFord Brothers were doing an extensive business in tan bark when 
suddenly the bark market collapsed and it was all over. 

In 1884 DeFord Brothers sold their store and other Cerro Gordo 
property to E. B. Harbour. Harve DeFord soon afterward went in 
business at Savannah. His store, a frame building, stood where W. C. 
Frazier sons have a store. Capt. DeFord was, for a short time, in business 
with his brother, Irwin DeFord of Saltillo. 

In 1886 Capt. DeFord purchased a mill site on Indian Creek across the 
creek from where Olive Hill now stands. To Capt. DeFord belongs the 
credit for having put Olive Hill on the map. He built a large store and he 
and his son, Ed, ran a prosperous business for several years. He 
represented Hardin County in the state legislature from 1901 to 1903. He 
married Mary Frances McDougal, daughter of Dr. J. F. and Mary D. 
(Carmack) McDougal. To this couple eight children were born; namely, 
Annie (Thompson), Ella (Smith), Frankie (Welch), James Edward, and 
four who died in infancy. 

In the year 1905 Capt. DeFord sold his Olive Hill property and moved 
to Tulsa, Oklahoma. There amid the hustle and bustle of a wide-awake 
western town things were not at all to his likeing. He longed to be back in 
Hardin County among his old friends and neighbors. He returned to 
Savannah, built a residence and told his friends that his next move would 
be to the top of Cemetery Hill. His words proved to be prophetic. He died 
in 1911. 


Charles ¥. Sevier 


(1842-1931) .. - 
Charles Francis Sevier was born near Rogersville, Tennessee, Oct. 
16, 1842. He belonged to the family of Seviers who were famous in the 
early history of Tennessee. His elementary education was obtained in the 
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schools of his native county. 

In 1860 he entered the U.S. Naval Academy at Annapolis and had 
completed two years work when the war came on. Being strongly in 
sympathy with the Confederate cause, he left the naval school and offered 
his services to the Confederate government. Although but twenty years of 
age at the time, he was given command of a gunboat on the Mississippi 
River. After a few months service he had the bad luck to have his boat 
shot from under him. He escaped and went to Virginia. There he joined 
Lee’s army and was in much of the hard fighting around Richmond. He 
was finally taken captive by the Federals and sent with a group of other 
prisoners to the prison camps on J ohnson’s Island. On their way to the 
camps they happened to be in Washington on the night of Lincoln’s 
assassination. Public feeling was running so high in Washington that it 
was thought to be unsafe to hold the prisoners in Washington. So they 
were hurried on to the camps. There they were held in custody until they 
were released under the terms of a general amnesty. 

The war was now over and Charles Sevier returned to his home in 
Eastern Tennessee. Throughout the war that section of the state was 
strongly pro-union in sentiment. This predominance of union sentiment 
and the ill-feeling engendered by the long struggle made life anything but 
pleasant for a returning Confederate soldier. 

Charles Sevier came to Hardin County and remained here during the 
rest of his life. 

Mr. Sevier never married. He made his home with his near 
relatives at Old Town and later, at Savannah. 

He died December 22, 1931. 

Charley Sevier was highly esteemed by all who knew him. He was a 
warrior tried and true. He was an old ‘‘Confed”’ to the very bone. In the 
late years of his life he found much pleasure in attending the Confederate 
reunions. There he could meet his old comrades and talk about the 
thrilling experiences they had gone through back when they wore the 
grey. Mr. Sevier was one of the last survivors of the constantly dwindling 
ranks of Confederate soldiers of Hardin County. 


Henry ®R. Hinkle 
(1844-1892) 


Henry R. Hinkle, prominent political leader and public official, was 
born in Hardin County in 1844. His father was Jonathan Hinkle; his 
mother, before her marriage, was Miss Elizabeth Payne. The parents 
had migrated from North Carolina and located near the Wayne County 
line. Henry R. was the thirteenth of fourteen children. He attended the 
rural schools and the Savannah Academy. 

When the Civil War began he was conscripted for service in the 
Confederate army but soon found a way out and went to Illinois and 
enlisted in the U. S. Navy. He served on the gunboat Robb. After twelve 
months service he was released from the navy and enlisted in Company C 
152nd Illinois Infantry, under command of Col. F. D. Stevenson and was 
color sergeant of the regiment until the close of the war. 


After the war he took a course in Bryant and Stratton’s Commercial 
College of St. Louis, Missouri. When he returned home he was appointed 
Deputy County Court Clerk under his brother, Baltus Hinkle. He was 
afterward elected Clerk of the County Court and served until 1882 with the 
exception of two years. Later he was appointed Commissioner of the U.S. 
Court of West Tennessee. 

In 1867 Henry R. Hinkle was married to Miss Amanda Franks. Their 
children were as follows: Horace H., Henry O., Charles C., Harvey, Lula 
B., Roscoe (deceased), Blanche, Emma, and May. 

Mr. Hinkle was a member of the Presbyterian Church. He was a 
Mason, an Odd Fellow and Knight of Honor. He was Post Commander of 
Farragut Post, G. A. R. 

In 1890 he served as Census Enumerator for the 8th Congressional 
District. 

In Dec. 1892 Mr. Hinkle was married to Miss Lida Sanford of Point 
Pleasant, Ohio. Their wedded life was of short duration. Four days after 
his marriage Mr. Hinkle died of heart failure. 
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Hen. William f. Hinkle 
(1844-1938) 


William F. Hinkle was born in Carroll County, Ky., Oct. 14, 1844. His 
father was a lawyer and practiced at Carrollton, Ky. His mother was, 
before her marriage, Miss Lucy Hawkins, a Hardin County girl. Young 
William Hinkle attended high school at Louisville, Ky. He then went to 
Point Pleasant, on the Tenn. River just below Saltillo and clerked for a 
while in the store of his uncle, P. S. Hawkins. He left his uncle and went to 
Gettysburg, Penn., where he spent two years in college. 

In 1861 he enlisted as a private in the 44th Indiana Regiment. He was 
in the Battle of Shiloh and was there promoted to 2nd lieutenant. 

While serving in the army he was given permission to return to 
Gettysburg and complete his course in college. Not long after this Lee 
made his famous raid into Pennsylvania. This stirred the North to its 
very depths. Mr. Hinkle raised a company at college and was made First 
Lieut. of same. He now continued in service until the end of the war. 

After the war Mr. Hinkle returned to Tennessee and soon afterward 
married Miss Mattie J. White, a popular young lady of Saltillo. 

In 1869 William Hinkle was elected to the legislature and served two 
terms. 

For several years he owned and operated a drug store at Saltillo. He 
served as postmaster of Saltillo during the Taft administration. 

William Hinkle departed this life in 1936. 

He was the last Federal soldier of the Civil War in Hardin County. By 
a singular coincidence J. V. Mitchell, the last survivor of the Confederate 
army in Hardin County died in the same week of Mr. Hinkle’s death. 


Captain William T. Powers 
(1827-1924) 


Captain William T. Powers was a gallant Confederate officer and was 
much loved by the soldiers under his command. At the outbreak of the 
Civil War he organized a company of volunteers and was made captain of 


the company. This company took its place as ‘‘Co. B, 45th Reg., Inf., 
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Tennessee Confederate Volunteers’’. Captain Powers and his company 
saw much active service during the war. 

On May Ist, 1865, at Greensboro, North Carolina, Captain Powers and 
his company were paroled. 

Soon after returning to civil life he was married to Miss Sarah Reeder 
of Florence, Alabama. Nine children were born to this union. One of these 
died in infancy. Those living were as follows: Oscar H., James E., 
William T., Minnie (Weller), Hattie (Spear), Mattie (Johnson), Essie 
(Weller), Sallie(Deberry), Effie (Gillespie). 

Soon after his marriage he became a member of the mercantile firm 
of Powers & Johnson, Savannah. 

Sometime later Captain Powers severed his connection with this firm 
and in partnership with A. J. Haynes, engaged in lumber manufacturing. 
Haynes and Powers had a well equipped saw and planeing mill located at 
Cerro Gordo, where for several years, they did a thriving business. 

In 1899 Captain Powers disposed of his lumber and mercantile 
interests at Cerro Gordo, and moved to Selmer, Tennessee. After 
remaining at Selmer a while he moved again—this time to Parsons, 
Tennessee, where he was engaged for a while in the hotel business. 

In 1907 he moved to Lawton, Oklahoma, Saying he was going to take 
the advice given by Horace Greeley, ‘‘Go west, young man, and grow up 
with the country.’’ He was only seventy at that time. 

When he saw the end was drawing near, Captain Powers returned to 
Tennessee that his last days might be spent among his children and 
friends. He passed away Feb. 8th, 1924. 


Judge W. P. Story 
(? -1918) 


A long record of public service is that of William Perry Story. He was 
the eldest of a family of ten children. His father, James Story, was living 
in Hooker’s Bend when the Civil War came on. Being a Union man, and in 
fear of being conscripted into the Confederate service, he moved with his 
family to Illinois, where he soon #i:=rwards took smallpox and died. 

When eighteen years of age y ung Perry enlisted in the U.S. Navy. He 
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saw much active service throughout the war, and was serving on the 
gunboat ‘“‘Tyler’’ when it was busy shelling the Confederate lines at 
Shiloh. 

After the war had ended the Story family returned to their old home 
in Hooker’s Bend. While living in the Bend Mr. Story was elected a 
member of the county court and was made chairman of the court. 

In 1882 he was elected Sheriff of Hardin County. At the end of his term 
he was reelected without opposition. 

After going out of office he engaged for awhile in the mercantile 
business. He helped to organize the Farmer’s Union. He was a life-long 
member of the Methodist Church. 

In 1889 Mr. Story was appointed Postmaster of Savannah by Pres. 
Benjamin Harrison and served throughout the Harrison Administration. 

He helped to establish Rural Free Delivery in this county and was one 
of the first rural mail carriers in the county. His route served Nixon, 
Pyburn’s and other points. 

In 1910 he was elected to the newly-created office of County Judge and 
served until ill-health forced him to retire from active life. He died in 
1915; 

Judge Story was three times married. His first marriage was to Miss 
Julia Bivens. To this union four children were born - Mollie, James, 
George, and John. 

His second marriage was to Miss Nannie Fagg. Three children were 
born to this marriage: Emma, Charley, and Patsy. 

His third marriage was to Mrs. Sarah Harbert. They had no children. 

Judge Story was a high-class, Christian gentleman, and a most 
valuable public servant. He came through life with a clean record. 


Newton G. Baker 
(1846-1932) 


Newton Baker was born in 1846. He was the son of Milton Baker, who 
had come from North Carolina to Hardin County in 1840. Young Baker 
grew up at a time when educational opportunities were poor. However, by 
careful reading and home study this lack of education was, in a large 
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measure, overcome. 

To Newton G. Baker belonged the unique distinction of having served 
on both sides in the great Civil War. In 1862 he enlisted in Crew’s 
Regiment, Confederate Infantry. He served nine months and took part in 
the battle of Shiloh. His sympathies, however, were not with the 
Confederate cause, and he took the first opportunity to escape from the 
army. 

He went to Illinois and enlisted in the Thirteenth Regiment Illinois 
Cavalry (Federal), and took part in the Missouri and Arkansas cam- 
paigns. 

He was on duty in Washington when the country was shocked by the 
assassination of President Lincoln. Mr. Baker was chosen as one of the 
guards to accompany the remains of the martyred President to 
Springfield, Ill. He was discharged from army service at Springfield, and 
returned to Hardin County. 

In 1866 Newton Baker was married to Miss Mary P. Gammill. A son, 
Everett, was the only child. Mrs. Baker died Nov. 12, 1902. 

Mr. Baker was married a second time. This marriage was to Miss 
Rosa Rowsey. 

Newton Baker was a successful farmer and stockraiser. He owned a 
large farm about five miles south of Savannah. He died Nov. 4, 1932. 


Jesse Abernathy 
(1847-1917) 


Every crisis in the history of the human race has brought forth its 
heroes—its men of inflexible character, who could not be swayed by the 
passing breeze. These heroes often turned up where least expected. A few 
miles out from Pulaski, Tennessee lived William Abernathy. When the 
Civil War broke out the Abernathies, like all their neighbors, were 
strongly in sympathy with the Confederacy—all but one—his son, Jesse, 
born on May 21, 1847. Jesse Abernathy could not see the issue that way. 
He loved the old flag, and was grieved to think of seeing his country torn 
asunder. 

Two years of the war had passed and Jesse was old enough for ser- 
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vice in the army. He made known his purpose to join the Federal army. 
His father was furious, and told him that if he did this he would no longer 
own him as a son. He would be an outcast from his family, and despised 
by everybody, and would be disinherited. These threats could not shake 
the purpose of the inflexible youth. A few days later he stole from his 
home and made his way to the nearest Federal recruiting office. There he 
was enlisted in Company F, Tenth Regiment, Tennessee U.S. Infantry 
Volunteers. He served in the army until the end of the war, and came 
through with a good record. 

After the war had ended young Abernathy returned to his home. 
There he found a cool reception awaiting him. His father had died while 
he was away, and it was evident the family meant to carry out the 
father’s threat. He packed up his belongings and left his home, never to 
return. After wandering awhile he finally settled in Hardin County. Here 
he found employment as laborer on the farm. Jesse Abernathy had his 
full share of the hardships that followed in the wake of the Civil War. 

In 1885 he was married to Miss Ella Falls. Six children were born to 
this home, as follows: James, Alma, Harvy, Mary, Fanny and Andrew. 

Mr. Abernathy purchased a farm and gave his attention to farming 
and stock-raising. He was for a few years U.S. Commissioner for the 
Western District of Tennessee. He died Dec. 2, 1917. 

Jesse Abernathy was a man of strong character. He did his own 
thinking, and had the courage to stand by his convictions. 
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James Anthony Hanna 
(1848-1915) 


James A. Hanna was born in Henderson County, Tennessee, July 31, 
1848. He was the 14th child of James and E. (Courtney) Hanna, who had 
migrated to Tennessee in 1823. They were among the earliest settlers of 
Henderson County. His father died when James was 18. Two years later 
young James left home with fifteen cents in his pocket to enter school at 
Carbondale, Illinois. He spent three years in the Southern Illinois Normal 
College. He returned home and taught awhile at Saltillo. Returning to 
Carbondale he finished the course then known as the Classic course. 
Again he returned to Saltillo and established a school, where he continued 
to teach until 1880, when he retired from teaching. In 1879 he was married 
to Miss Alice Davy, the daughter of Thomas Davy, a pioneer merchant of 
Saltillo. 

From 1884 to 1888 Mr. Hanna represented Hardin County in the 
legislature. He afterward moved to Chattanooga, Tennessee and engaged 
in the hotel business. 

In 1915 he died a tragic death in his own home, being struck by an 
unknown assailant who was hidden behind a door. 

Prof. James Hanna was one of the most efficient teachers of his day 
and did much to advance the cause of education in Hardin and adjoining 
counties. 


Miss Lllen Brown 


(-c. 1917) 
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To Miss Ellen Brown belongs the distincition of having taught over a 
longer period of time than has any other teacher of this county. For more 
than fifty years she labored with the youth of Hardin County, pointing 
them toa bigger and a better life than had been their dreams. She was the 
daughter of George Brown, a well-to-do farmer who lived a few miles east 
of Savannah. Her work was entirely in the rural schools, which, in that 
day were in a primitive state. Conditions were hard and teacher’s pay 
was very scant. The teachers of today can hardly realize how hard was 
the lot of the teacher of a generation ago. In spite of adverse conditions 
the teachers of that day strove to do their work and do it as well as was 
possible under such conditions. 

Many of our older people, now living can remember having their 
earliest school work under the guidance of Miss Ellen Brown. 


John ¥. Hardin 
(1860-1938) 


John T. Hardin, son of Martin Hardin, was born near Lowryville in 
1860. His early education was neglected. Schools at that time were poor - 
very poor, and the country youth of that day had little incentive to cause 
him to seek an education. The country boy expected to be a farmer of the 
same type as his father and grandfather had been. What need would he 
have for an education? 

In such environment and under such conditions John Hardin grew to 
manhood. The result was that when he had reached the age of twenty-one 
he could neither read nor write. 

Something must have happened about this time to cause Mr. Hardin 
to do some serious thinking, for it is certain he conceived the purpose to 
have an education. He now went to work in earnest to overcome his 
handicaps. He farmed in the farming season, attended school in other 
seasons, supplementing his school work with a liberal amount of home 
study. His progress was rapid so that he was soon able to pass the 
examination for a teacher’s certificate. Mr. Hardin could now teach a 
summer school and attend school in autumn and winter. 

After finishing his education Mr. Hardin was married to Miss Mattie 
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Shelby, a young lady of refinement and the daughter of Mr. Ben). F. 
Shelby of Lowryville. 

In 1890, Mr. Hardin moved to Savannah, built a residence and was for 
several years a teacher in Savannah High School. 

In 1893-4 he served a term as Superintendent of Schools for the 
County. He was about this time elected a member of the Hardin County 
Court and was made Chairman of the Court. As chairman of the Court he 
showed much efficiency as well as interest in schools and other public 
improvements. 

In 1895 Mr. Hardin embarked in the newspaper business. He pur- 
chased the Savannah Courier, and for a year was owner, editor and 
publisher of that well-known paper. 

Soon after disposing of his newspaper he sold his home and other 
property and left to make his home in Texas. He located in the town of 
Greenville, and engaged in the retail grocery business. His venture 
proved a success. 

Mr. Hardin died Jan. 4, 1936. 


Mr. & Mrs. 
H. J. Cox 


(1860-1945) (1861-1942) 

No teacher who ever taught in Savannah had a firmer grip on the 
affections of our people than had Prof. H. J. Cox. He was patient, kind and 
gentle. His pupils loved him and obeyed him. 

Henry J. Cox was born at Somerset, Ky., March 30, 1860. When he was 
three years of age the family moved to Missouri. Soon after their arrival 
the family were stricken with typhoid fever. The father and eldest 
brother died and little Henry was made a cripple for life. As the boy grew 
up he attended the schools of his home town and at the age of 19 he entered 


the University of Missouri. In 1884 he graduated with the degrees A.B., 
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Pe. B. and Ag. B. The following year he taught school at Marionville, 
Missouri. 

The next year (1885) he came to Savannah and taught four years. It 
was while teaching in Savannah that Prof. Cox met the girl who was to 
become his life companion in the home and co-worker in the school. 

Miss Captola McDougal was the refined and accomplished daughter 
of Dr. James F. McDougal. She had already started on a career of her 
own as teacher. It is not to be wondered at that these two young teachers 
soon became interested in each other. Henry J. Cox and Miss Captola 
McDougal were married Aug. 7, 1887. From this time on Mr. and Mrs. 
Cox were co-laborers in the work of teaching. Prof. Cox taught the higher 
grades while Mrs. Cox taught and supervised the work in the lower 
grades. After leaving Savannah the Coxes made their next stop at 
Adamsville. 

In 1899 Mr. and Mrs. Cox returned to Savannah and again they stayed 
only four years. Several other towns—all in Tennessee—became hosts to 
Mr. and Mrs. Cox while on their round in teaching. 

In 1932 Professor and Mrs. Cox retired from teaching. Forty-four 
years had been spent in the schoolroom. Together they had planned to 
return to Hardin County and there spend their last years in their quiet 
country home. Their children, however, over ruled all this and had them 
move to Washington, D.C. in order that they might have their parents 
near them. 

Mrs. Cox died March 24, 1942. She was soon followed by her husband, 
who passed away Jan. 6, 1945. 


Will J. Watson 


(1851-1934) 

Will J. Watson, son of Nimrod and Mary B. Randolph Watson, was 
born in Lincoln County, Tennessee in 1851. The Watsons belonged to an 
old English family who came to America before the Revolution. The 
Randolphs were descended from the famous Randolph family of Virginia. 
Wm. J. was brought up on the farm and had very poor school advantages. 
At the age of 21 he had been in school about six months, all told. 
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He attended school at Saltillo under the guidance of Prof. J. A. 
Hanna. Afterward he took a course at the Southern Illinois Normal 
College at Carbondale, Illinois. 

In 1879-91 he taught school in Marshall County, Ala. It was while 
teaching in Marshall County that Mr. Watson was married to Miss Letitia 
Ice. To this marriage five children were born. Two of these died in 
infancy. Those surviving were: Lila, Mary, and Allen. 

Mr. Watson returned to Savannah and took up the study of law. In 
1885 he was elected Superintendent of Schools in Hardin County. The next 
year he was elected Clerk of the County Court. 

In 1895 he was married a second time, his first wife having passed 
away several years earlier. His second marriage was to Miss Bessie 
Moore, the popular ex-superintendent of schools. To this union were born 
three children: Manley, Bertha, and Myra. 

The Watson family moved to Chattanooga in the year 1898. There Mr. 
Watson engaged in the practice of law and continued so until his death in 
1934. Mrs. Watson had died a few months earlier. 


Miss Bessie Moore 
( ? -1934) 


Miss Bessie Moore was the only lady teacher ever to serve as 
Superintendent of Schools in Hardin County. She was the daughter of 
Capt. George W. Moore, near Saltillo. Her career as a teacher began 
before she was sixteen years of age. She taught in the rural schools of 
Hardin, Henderson and Decatur counties. 

In 1888 she was elected Superintendent of Schools of Hardin County, 
and served four years. Schools at that time were in a bad way. Very little 
funds were made available for the schools, and very little could be done 
without money. In spite of this, Miss Moore displayed energy, efficiency 
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and enthusiasm in her work. 

After retiring from office, she became a missionary to Brazil and 
spent two years in that work. 

In 1896 she was married to Mr. Will J. Watson. Two years later Mr. 
and Mrs. Watson moved to Chattanooga, where Mr. Watson engaged in 
the practice of law. They continued to live at Chattanooga until the death 
of both Mr. and Mrs. Watson. Mrs. Watson died July 15, 1934. 

Mr. Watson died in December of the same year. 

Mr. and Mrs. Watson had five children: two of whom died in infancy. 
Those surviving were: Manly, Bertha, and Myra. 


Mrs. Joe M. White 
(1869-1905) 


One of the greatest teachers who ever lived in Hardin County never 
taught a day in this county. Her school room career was ended when she 
married our esteemed townsman Mr. Joe White. She gave up her career 
as teacher for a greater career as house-wife, home-maker, and mother. 

Miss Fanny Dean was born near Shelbyville, Tennessee October 20, 
1869. She was left an orphan when a small child. Fortunately a kind- 
hearted uncle took her into his home to live. There the good uncle and 
aunt gave her the same kind of love, kindness and sympathy they would 
have given if she had been their own child. She was carefully educated 
and trained for a teacher. She taught several years in the mountainous 
country at the foot-hills of the Cumberland. 

Later she moved to the state of Texas and there taught three years in 
the high schools of the city of Temple. During this time she longed to be 
teaching the rugged youth of the mountains of Tennessee. It was there 
where her work was most needed. She returned to her native Tennessee. 


Miss Fanny had no trouble with the rough boys who came into her school. 
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She loved her pupils and they loved, respected, and obeyed her. Her last 
teaching was in the schools of Wayne County. She and Mr. Joe White were 
married at Martins Mills, October 1, 1896. 

Although Mrs. White’s work in the school room ended with her 
marriage, her interest in the schools was by no means at an end. She 
attended teachers meetings and took a leading part in the discussions at 
those meetings. She was a fluent speaker and was able to take care of 
herself in any discussion in which she was engaged. 

Mr. and Mrs. White had one son, James, who now lives at Chat- 
tanooga. 

This great and good woman passed away February 23, 1905. 


W. £. Rogers 
(? -1937) 


It was on the last day of the year 1902 when W. E. Rogers arrived in 
Savannah to take charge of the school. Few of our local prophets would 
have given him more than two years to remain in Savannah. It was 
thought that, in that time, he would have learned all he wished to know 
about Savannah and the school; and would then be ready to move on in 
search of greener pastures elsewhere. W. E. Rogers, however, had not 
planned it that way. He had come to Savannah to build a school and 
meant to stay until he had seen his dreams come true. 

When Prof. Rogers took charge of the Savannah School he began to 
make drastic changes in its administration. The old school was given a 
new baptism and a new name. Thereafter it was to be known as the 
Savannah Institute. A high-pressure campaign was launched to bring in 
students. The results were most gratifying. From many points in Hardin 
and adjoining counties they came - all eager to begin work in the school. 

Under the relentless crusade of this wide-awake man, Hardin County 
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now began to arouse from its slumbers, and to show an interest in 
education, such as had never been seen before. 

The Institute continued to move ahead with unabated success until 
the year 1922, when the legislature enacted a law which revolutionized the 
school system of Tennessee. The new law provided free high schools for 
all the counties. Under the provisions of this act C.H.S. was organized at 
Savannah. W.E. Rogers was made principal of the new school and the 
Savannah Institute then passed into history. 

Mr. Rogers continued to serve as prinicipal of Central High until the 
time of his retirement from teaching in 1930. Twenty-eight years he had 
lived and labored with the people of Savannah. He had given all the best 
years of his life to the youth of Hardin County. He was now feeling the 
approach of old age, and saw that he must relax from the strenuous life 
he had been living. 

He left Savannah and went to Greeneville, Tennessee. There he 
engaged in the insurance business and was very successful. 

In June 1937 the shocking news reached Savannah that Professor 
Rogers had passed away. The people of Greeneville were shocked even 
more for they had been seeing him on the streets every day and thought 
him to be in good health. On the day of his death he had driven to the 
country to look after some insurance prospects, and had written two 
polices while out. After his return home he had a heart attack and died a 
few hours later. He died June 16, 1937. 

William E. Rogers was not an ordinary man, such as we meet 
everyday. He was born to be a leader of men. He had that tough, 
unyielding fibre which none but the great can have. During the twenty- 
eight years he lived among us he was the life and soul of every movement 
that promised better things for Hardin County. He was fully identified 
with the best interests of our people. Professor Rogers is gone, but his 
work lives on. 
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Calvin Smith 
(1872-1944) 


Calvin Smith was one of the most popular of all our school superin- 
tendents. During the years when he was at the head of the county school 
systems, he enjoyed the full confidence of the public. 

John Calvin Smith, son of Rev. Thomas Smith, was born July 20, 1872. 
Practically all the active years of his life were spent in serving the school 
interests of the county. He began teaching at the age of 18, and taught 
almost continuously over a period of thirty-five years. 

In 1915, he was elected Superintendent of Schools of the county and 
continued to serve in that office for twelve years. His administration was 
clean and free from favoritism, corruption, or graft. 

In 1894 Mr. Smith was married to Miss Ollie Oda Delaney. Ten 
children were born to this union - namely, Raymond C., Pearl 
(Smithson), Rubye (Smith), John Thomas, Addie (Williams), Anna 
(Welch), and Opal. Three children died in infancy. 

After several months of declining health, Calvin Smith passed away 
Oct. 22, 1944, at the age of 72. 

Mr. Smith had the friendship of all who knew him. He left no enemies 
behind. 
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Judge Alexander M. Hardin 
(1808-1850) 


Alexander McAlpin Hardin, father of Dr. R. A. Hardin, was a 
prominent lawyer in the early years of the Savannah bar. He was the son 
of Rev. Robert Hardin and a grandson of Joseph Hardin. The knowledge 
we have of him is somewhat fragmentary. He was born in the year 1808, 
probably, at Greeneville, Tennessee. He was but a child when his father 
moved to this country. His boyhood was spent on Turkey Creek near 
Hardinsville. It is probable he began the practice of law about the time 
the county seat was moved to Savannah. 

He married Miss Elizabeth Robinson, daughter of David Robinson, 
the pioneer political leader. Three children were born to this union: 
Margaret (Winship), mother of F. Hardin Winship, Robert A. Hardin, the 
well-known physican of a generation ago; Zoe McAlpin, who died in in- 


fancy. 

When the Florida War came on Alexander Hardin volunteered for 
service in the army, and was made a high ranking officer. 

Returning to his law practice, he advanced rapidly and was later 
made district attorney for this district. He served also for a while as 
circuit judge, though whether by appointment or election we do not know. 

It looked as if at this time a great future lay before him. But just at 
the time when his prospect seemed brightest his career was cut short by 
an early death. He died Nov., 1850 at the age of 42. 


Judge flijah Walker 
(1809-1873) 


Judge Walker was a great lawyer, a great judge and a great man. He 
served as judge of this judicial circuit both before and after the Civil War. 
The accounts we have of him are somewhat obscure, confusing and 
contradictory. From the best information we have it seems that he was 
born in Rockingham County, North Carolina in the year 1809. When three 
years of age the family moved to Hickman County, Tennessee. There the 
young Elijah grew up and received such education as the schools of that 
day afforded. 

He began active life as a teacher. Next he tried out other occupations 
and, finally, studied law. He advanced rapidly as a lawyer and soon had a 
large practice. He came to Savannah sometime in the late forties and 
according to one account, was made judge of this circuit in 1849. Some 
accounts assign a date later than this. He served until the Civil War had 
put this state under military rule. Judge Fielding Hurst was appointed to 
serve as judge during that stormy period. 

When the exciting question of secession arose Judge Walker was an 
uncompromising union man. But when secession became a fact he took a 
neutral attitude which he held throughout the great conflict. This neutral 
attitude, it seems, was respected by both sides engaged in the struggle. 

After the war Judge Walker, in partnership with Thomas P. 
Bateman, engaged in the practice of law. This partnership continued 
until the year 1870, when he was again made judge for this circuit. He 
died on the last day of the year 1873. Many stories have been told about 
the eccentric habits of Judge Walker. These stories for lack of space, we 
can not repeat here. Judge Walker must always be remembered as one of 
the greatest judges who ever dispensed justice in our midst. 

Judge Pitts, in his ‘‘Reminiscences,”’ gives us a good pen-picture of 
this great jurist as follows: He was tall-six feet or more-rather slender, 
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rather stoop-shouldered, of dark complexion, with keen eyes which 
seemed, when directed at you, to penetrate to your very soul. He was 
clean shaven, of high forhead and classic face, and with coarse, busy hair 
which he allowed to straggle as it would. 


Judge 
Archibald G. McDougal 


(1812-1894) 


Archibald McDougal, son of Alexander McDougal, was born in North 
Carolina in 1812. In 1817 the father moved with his family to Lauderdale 
County, Ala., and settled near Florence, where he lived until 1833, when 
he moved to Lawrence County, Tenn. 

Archibald began the study of law in 1837. The next year he studied in 
the office of Judge Barry of Bolivar. In 1840 he began the practice of law 
at Waynesboro. In 1845 Archibald McDougal was married to Miss 
Elizabeth Ann East of Savannah. They had two children: Ann, who 
married H. E. Williams, and Eleanor Mildred, who married Judge E. D. 
Patterson. Mrs. McDougal died in 1855. 

Judge McDougal was interested in public affairs and for a while 
represented Hardin, Wayne, Lawrence and Hickman counties in the state 
senate. It was while living at Waynesboro that Mr. McDougal 
demonstrated his sound business judgment and clear vision as an in- 
vestor. Most of the county south of Waynesboro was, at that time, an 
unbroken forest. Every year much of the wild land was sold for taxes, 
and could be bid in for a trifle. Judge McDougal bought up many 
thousands of acres of this land at a cost of 10 cts. per acre. In the late 80’s 
he sold the bulk of his holdings at one dollar per acre. He thereby realized 
a profit of 900 percent on his investment. 

In 1852 he moved to Savannah and took up the practice of law and 
continued the practice until the infirmities of age forced him to retire 


from active life. 
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In 1857-58 Mr. McDougal represented Hardin, McNairy and 
Hardeman counties in the state senate. In 1870 he was a delegate to the 
state constitutional convention, and helped to work out the constitution 
under which the state government still continues to operate. Judge 
McDougal died Dec. 9, 1894 at the ripe age of 82. 


James C. Mitchell 
(1839-1893) 


One of Saltillo’s best known, and one of Hardin County’s greatest 
citizens was James C. Mitchell. He was born in Fulton, Mississippi, Sept. 
30, 1839. In 1859 he was married to Miss Tennessee Page. In 1861 he moved 
to Mt. Vernon, Illinois, where he taught school and studied law. In 1870 he 
moved to Saltillo, Tennessee. There he practiced law until 1886, when he 
was elected County Court Clerk, and lived at Savannah during the period 
he served as Clerk. At the expiration of his term as Clerk he resumed the 
practice of law. He was also a merchant and taught school for a time. 

On January 4, 1894, while he was a passenger on the steamer W. F. 
Nisbet, on his way to Cincinnati he was killed by the explosion of the 
donkey boiler. The boat was not seriously damaged, the passengers were 
severely shocked, but Mr. Mitchell was the only fatality. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mitchell had six children: Abraham, W. Oscar, Mollie, 
Ella, John S. and Hallie. Mr. Mitchell died in 1893. 


Henry H. Hardin 
( -¢.-1902) 


Many people now living can remember the time when Henry Hardin 
was a familiar figure on the streets of Savannah, yet today it is hard to 
learn any of the inside facts about his life. It seems that the story of his 
life has perished with him. So it is with most bachelors. 

Henry Hardin was a well-known criminal lawyer in the latter half of 
the last century. He usually had one side of every criminal case coming 
up in the courts. 
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His father was a farmer and young Henry grew up on the farm. When 
the Civil War came on he joined the Confederate army, enlisting in the 
Cavalry. After serving through the war he returned home and, it is said, 
planned to enter the ministry. If this be true (it is hard to believe) 
it seems that he gave up the idea, and took up the study of law, instead. 
For a while he practiced at Waynesboro. Sometime in the. late ’70’s or 
early 80’s he came to Savannah, and continued to practice here until his 
death. He died about the year 1902. 

Henry Hardin was a man of much natural ability and would, no 
doubt, have reached fame in his protession had his life not been blighted 
by dissipation. 


Judge 
Thomas P. Bateman 


(1828-1913) 


The ancestral home of Judge Bateman was in Williamson County, 
near the Davidson County border. There, on November 30, 1828, Thomas 
Pool Bateman was born. His father, William M. Bateman, seems to have 
been a man of modest means—not rich—not poor. 

While growing up young Bateman worked on the farm and, when 
seventeen years of age, went to LaFayette Furnace and chopped wood 
at the coaling grounds. Here he had a good chance to learn that this is a 
hard old world to live in. Long hours, hard work, and low wages were the 
lot of a working man in those days. 

In 1847 Thomas Bateman enlisted in the army and served through the 
War with Mexico. After returning from the war he attended school a 
while in Maury County. In 1850 he entered the office of Campbell and 
McEwen, Franklin, Tennessee as a student of law. The following year he 
was licensed to practice in the courts. He located at Centerville, 
Tennessee and was engaged in the practice of law when the war broke out 
Attorney Bateman was in full symapthy with the Confederate cause and 
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raised a company of volunteers to serve in the Confederate army. He led 
his recruits to Nashville where it was incorporated into the Eleventh 
Regiment of Tennessee Confederate Volunteers. Thomas Bateman was 
made Lieutenant-Colonel of this regiment. A short time later he returned 
to Hickman County to raise another company of volunteers. While he was 
away from Nashville his regiment was reorganized and another man was 
made Lieutenant-Colonel in Mr. Bateman’s place. Just how or why this 
happened we have not been told. Thomas Bateman continued to serve in 
the Confederate army until the close of the war. 

After the war he returned to Centerville. There, one day he met his 
old friend, Judge Walker, who was at that time practicing law at 
Savannah. The two lawyers entered into a partnership. It was on a cold 
night in January, 1867 that Judge Bateman arrived in Savannah. The law 
firm of Walker and Bateman soon had business coming their way. In 1869 
Judge Fielding Hurst resigned and Judge Walker was appointed to 
succeed him. This put a double burden on the shoulders of Mr. Bateman. 
At this juncture attorney Bateman called to his assistance a bright young 
attorney, just arrived from the law school—John A. Pitts. 


In May, 1873 Judge Walker was stricken with paralysis.He lingered 
for months and died on the last day of the year. Thomas Bateman was 
appointed as his successor. After serving the remainder of the Walker 
term Judge Bateman was elected to succeed himself. This term expired 
in 1886. Judge Bateman was now growing old and had by habits of thrift 
and rigid economy amassed a handsome fortune. His time was now 
needed to look after his private business, so he no longer engaged actively 
in the practice of law. 

Judge Bateman was never married. After his retirement he lived the 
life of a recluse until old age and its infirmities forced him to go where he 
could have the companionship of friends and the care of a physician. 

He died at Nashville, March 28, 1913. 

‘‘Judge Bateman was a man of sterling honesty and integrity, a 
profound lawyer of recognized superior legal ability, an honest, up-right, 
able and impartial judge. Perhaps no man, who has held the office, has 
made such an impression upon the members of the bar and those having 
business in his court, as did Judge Bateman.”’ 
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Judge John A. Pitts 
(1849-1937) 


No brief sketch could ever do justice to the remarkable career of this 
great man. It seemed that nature had designed and fitted him for a 
lawyer. He had all it takes to make one. 

John A. Pitts was born near Waynesboro, Tennessee June 3, 1849. 
When he was a small child his parents moved to Hardin County, locating 
on Hardin’s Creek, about five miles south of Clifton. He grew up amid the 
hardships of pioneer life and the still greater hardships attendant on civil 
war. His education was obtained mainly at Clifton Masonic Academy. 
In 1870-71 he attended the law school of Cumberland University. After 
finishing his course in law he came to Savannah to practice his 
profession. It happened about this time that Judge Walker was appointed 
to the bench to succeed Judge Fielding Hurst, who had resigned. The 
appointment of Judge Walker threw a double burden on the shoulders of 
his law partner, Thomas P. Bateman. Mr. Bateman was glad to call in 
Mr. Pitts to assist him in handling the large volume of business still 
flowing into the office of Walker & Bateman. The work of Mr. Pitts at this 
time served to familiarize him with the details of law practice and, at the 
same time, to convince the public that he, too, was a lawyer of no small 
caliber. 

In May, 1873, Judge Walker was stricken with paralysis and died on 
the last day of that year. The judicial robe of Judge Walker fell upon the 
shoulders of his law partner, T. P. Bateman. Mr. Pitts was now to become 
the legitimate heir to the business built up by the prestige and practice of 
the two great lawyers, Walker & Bateman. 

It was about this time that John A. Pitts was married to Miss Ellen 
Ricketts of Clifton. Three children were born to this family, namely: 
Catherine who married Arch Williams, and two children who died in 
childhood. 

Judge Pitts’ law business had now become more than a one-man job. 
He needed help so he took in as a partner Mr. James A. Cunningham. Old 
people can still remember the law firm of Pitts & Cunningham. Their 


office stood at the corner of the public square just back of the Churchwell 
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Building. It was only recently that the old office was destroyed by fire. 

During the years he practiced in Savannah Mr. Pitts had things very 
much his own way. With the mass of our people his opinions carried 
almost as much weight as a supreme court decision. But he soon outgrew 
Savannah. His fine talents were needed where they would have a bigger 
field for labor. In 1884 Judge Pitts left Savannah and went to Jackson, 
Tennessee. There he headed the firm of Pitts, Hayes & Meeks. After five 
years spent in Jackson he removed to Nashville. This looked like a daring 
adventure. He was now in a land of giants, where none but the fittest 
could survive. There he was to cross swords with some of the greatest 
legal gladiators of the day. Mr. Pitts soon took his place among the 
leading lawyers of the Nashville bar. Judge Pitts numbered among his 
clients many rich corporations and raked in many fat fees for his ser- 
vices. 

In 1933 Judge Pitts was called to Cumberland University and there 
was given the degree of L.L.D. This honor came as a fitting climax to a 
long and vigorous life filled with achievement. 

After his retirement, Judge Pitts, at the request of his associates at 
the bar, wrote a book entitled ‘“Reminiscences of an Old Lawyer’’. In the 
book he recalls many incidents which took place in Savannah in the long, 
long ago. 

Judge Pitts passed away August 20, 1937. His remains were brought 
back to Savannah and laid to rest among his old friends and neighbors. As 
the funeral car turned from the public square on its way to the cemetery 
it passed by the modest old office building—still standing at that time— 
where more than sixty-five years before, his great career as a lawyer 
began. Six years later Mrs. Pitts passed away and was laid to rest beside 
him. 


James Cunningham 
(Latter 1800’s) 


James Cunningham came to Savannah in the year 1875 and became a 
member of the law firm of Pitts & Cunningham. That well remembered 
law firm continued in business until the year 1884, when Mr. Pitts moved 
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to Jackson, Tennessee to practice law at that place. Mr. Cunningham left 
Savannah and became a dealer in real estate locating in a small town in 
Lewis County called Kimmons. While there, he attracted some attention 
in a series of letters written for the press, in which he signed the name 
‘Cummins of Kimmons’’. Later he lecated at San Antonio, Texas and 
engaged in the real estate business. He remained at San Antonio until the 
time of his death, which occurred a few years later. 

Mr. Cunningham was never considered a great lawyer, but was very 
efficient in the routine work of a law office. The fact that he abandoned 
the practice of law to take up other work seems to indicate that he had 
little attachment to the profession of law. 

Mr. Cunningham took much interest in public questions especially 
those questions where public morals were involved. He was an uncom- 
promising enemy of the liquor traffic and labored to secure the enact- 
ment of .the Four Mile Law. By the provisions of this act, no saloon would 
be allowed to exist within four miles of a church or schoolhouse unless in 
an incorporated town. The incorporated town could come under the 
provisions of this act by simply surrendering its charter. The Four-Mile 
law effectually put an end to the saloon business in nearly all the small 
towns of the state. 

To James Cunningham belongs the distinction of putting the last 
saloon out of Savannah. The town had at that time but one saloon. It was 
owned and operated by a crippled man named Joe Cavender and stood 
where the Farris Hotel now stands. Since that day not one drop of whiskey 
has been legally sold in Savannah. 


Judge &. D. Patterson 
(1842-1914) 


Edmund Dewitt Patterson was born near Elyria, Ohio on March 20, 
1842. He was educated in the schools of Ohio and came south a short time 
before the civil war. When the war came on he was living near Waterloo, 
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Alabama. 

He joined the Ninth Alabama Regiment of Confederate Volunteers, 
and served throughout the war. His regiment was sent to Virginia and 
became a part of Lee’s army. The regiment saw much hard fighting 
during the war. Mr. Patterson was severely wounded at the battle of 
Frazier’s Farm, and took part in Pickett’s famous charge at Gettysburg. 
In that engagement he was captured and sent to Johnson’s Island. There 
he was held a prisoner until the close of the war. 

The parents of Judge Patterson were very much displeased because 
their son espoused the Confederate cause, and since he could not be 
persuaded to repudiate the cause, he was disowned and disinherited by 
the parents. 

After the war he returned to the South, locating at Lawrenceburg, 
Tennessee. There he took up the study of law. He went to Baltimore and 
continued his studies in the office of a famous law firm of that city. After 
completing his law course he practiced in Lawrenceburg, then came to 
Savannah. Here he met, wooed, and wed Miss Eleanor Mildred Mc- 
Dougal, the daughter of Judge Arch G. McDougal. Their children were: 
Belle (Woodside), Mary Elizabeth (a famous actress), Edmund, Arch, 
Mildred (Cecil), Grace who died at age 7, and Lillian (Rigby). 

Mr. McDougal and his son-in-law, Patterson, formed a partnership in 
the practice of law. The law firm of McDougal and Patterson continued in 
business until Mr. McDougal was forced to retire on account of age. 

While engaged in the practice of law, Mr. Patterson served a while as 
Clerk and Master by appointment of Chancellor Nixon. Later he served a 
term in the State Senate. 


In 1888 Mr. Patterson was elected judge of the Eighth Judicial Cir- 
cuit. After eleven years on the bench he was forced on account of failing 
health to resign. He retired to his country home and there he spent the 
rest of his life. 

Mrs. Patterson was a woman of charming personality. She gave 
freely to those in need, and was active in church and Sunday School work. 
It might be said of her that she was one of the pillars of the old Methodist 
Church of Savannah. Judge Pitts in his ‘‘Reminiscenses”’ imagines Mrs. 
Patterson as playing an important part in the reconciliation of her 
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husband and his estranged parents. After his marriage young Patterson 
took his bride to visit his people in Ohio. The visit resulted in a complete 
reconciliation of parents and son. Mr. Pitts surmises that when the family 
had met the Judge’s bride they were so charmed by her beauty, culture 
and fine personality that they were willing to forget the past and to 
forgive the son’s waywardness. So the old will was brought out and torn to 
pieces and a new one written, restoring the young husband to his former 
status of son and heir. 

In 1901 Judge and Mrs. Patterson made a tour of Europe, the 
Mediterranean lands, Egypt and Palestine. The trip had a sad ending. 
When the Pattersons returned from abroad Mrs. Patterson was so much 
broken in health that she died a few months later. Her death occurred in 
1902. Judge Patterson died May 22, 1914. 

Judge Patterson was a man of purest character and loftiest ideals. 
No man who ever lived among us was held in higher esteem by our 


people. 


Judge D. W. Broyles 


(1853-1914) - 

Judge Dan W. Broyles was for many years one of the leading at- 
torneys of Savannah. He was born in 1853 and reared in Savannah and 
most of his life was spent in the town of his birth. The public knew Judge 
Broyles as a man of clean life and upright character. He was scholarly, 
deeply versed in the law, and lived up to the best ethics of his profession. 
He would advise his clients to avoid litigation whenever possible. He told 
them that the courts should be appealed to to settle differences between 
neighbors only when other means of settlement had failed. 

Mr. Broyles never held a judgeship in his own right, but was often 
called upon to serve as judge of the courts when the regular judge could 
not be present. Only once did he announce for the office. When Judge 
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Patterson had resigned from the bench and the time had come to elect a 
successor, Judge Broyles became a candidate for the place. He was 
unquestionably the best qualified man in the district, and was the logical 
man for the place. For some reason, best known to themselves, some of 
the Hardin County delegates in the convention entered into a coalition 
with other delegates and brought about the defeat of Judge Broyles. 

In 1881 Dan W. Broyles was married to Miss Patience McDougal, the 
beautiful and cultured daughter of Dr. James F. McDougal. Four 
children—all boys—were born to this union, namely, Hermon, who died 
before reaching manhood; Hundley, who is cashier of the Citizen’s Bank; 
a child named Douglass, who died when small; Lewis, the youngest, who 
became an electrician, and now lives in Chicago. 

For many years before his death Judge Broyles had been very cor- 
pulent. Under this handicap he could not take the physical exercise 
needed to maintain a healthy condition of the body. He died in 1914 at the 
age of 61. Mrs. Broyles died in 1936. 


Judge Will J. Ross 


(1878-1925) 

On a fateful morn in 1925, the news reached Savannah that Judge 
Ross had met death by drowning. The news of this tragedy brought 
sorrow to the friends of law enforcement everywhere, but nowhere was 
the shock more keenly felt than among his old friends and neighbors in 


and around Savannah. 

Will Ross was a Hardin County boy and grew up on the farm of his 
father, I. W. Ross, a few miles east of Savannah. While growing up, he 
lived the free and untrammeled life of a country boy. He was fond of 
sports, especially the chase. Like the immortal Washington, he had a 
strong passion for fox-hunting. This passion remained with him to the end 
of his life. 

His education was received in Hardin County and Southern Normal 
University, Huntingdon, Tennessee. He chose the profession of law as his 
life’s work and took a course in law at Cumberland University at 
Lebanon, Tennessee. After completing this course, he returned to 
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Savannah and began practice in the office of his brother, Judge E. W. 
Ross. As a lawyer, Will Ross was successful from the start. It was not 
long until he had the public convinced that he was a young man with a 
future. 

About this time, Mr. Ross met, wooed, and in 1913 married, Miss 
Sarah Hord of Wartrace, Tennessee. They had five children as follows: 
Billie, Ike, Sarah, Edwin, and Jane Cherry. 

Early in life, Mr. Ross became interested in public affairs. He 
became a member of the Republican state committee and was made 
chairman of the committee. He was the Republican nominee for congress 
to oppose the veteran compaigner, T. W. Sims. This nomination seems to 
have been thrust upon him over his protest. He saw the utter hopelessness 
of the race and put forth no effort in the campaign. The result was, of 
course, his defeat. 

Governor Hooper appointed him chancellor in 1913 to fill the term of 
Chancellor Bullock. In the next election, he made the race for judge of 
this chancery division. He was now to receive the most thrilling endor- 
sement ever to be given a candidate in this state. In a district that was 
overwhelmingly Democratic, Will Ross, a Republican, was elected by a 
4,000 vote majority. Nothing like it has ever been seen here before nor 
since. For once, it seemed the people laid aside all party feeling and 
supported Mr. Ross because of his splendid fitness for the place. 

Before the expiration of his term as chancellor, a vacancy had oc- 
curred on the federal bench of the District of Western Tennessee. Judge 
Ross entered the fight for the appointment and got it. He now had the 
opportunity to prove to the world that he had all that was needed to make 
a great judge. 

As judge, he was an able and fearless expounder of the law. His court 
was respected by saints and sinners alike. The big criminal and the little 
criminal looked just alike to Judge Will Ross. 

He was born March 9, 1878, and drowned near Jackson, Tennessee on 
July 9, 1925. 
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5: Doctors 


Pr. John H. Logan 
(1820- ? ) 


The father of Dr. Logan came to America from Ireland, having 
escaped from that country after the defeat of the Irish rebels in 1798. He 
located for a while in South Carolina, where he was married to Miss 
Martha McCombs in 1803. John and Martha Logan had ten children. John 
H. was the eighth child. 

John Hill Logan was born Jan. 21, 1820. He was graduated from the 
medical department of the University of Louisville, Ky. in 1843. He soon 
afterward located in Saltillo, Tenn., where he lived until his death Feb. 9, 
1894. He married Miss Sarah Jane Davy of Saltillo. They were the parents 
of six children, four of whom lived to maturity. In order of ages: Martha 
Elizabeth, who married E. E. Tarbet of Saltillo, died in the 1880's. 
William Thomas, born 1857, died, 1894. Married Miss Celestia A. Fielder 
of Lexington, Tenn. in 1883. Joseph N., born 1858 still survives. John 
Logan - died while quite young. 

Dr. Logan’s medical practice covered a long period of time. He was one 
of the most prominent and successful physicians in his day. He lived ata 
time when well trained physicians were few and far between. At the time 
he began practice Dr. Logan was, perhaps, the only physician in the 
county who had a diploma from a medical school. Learning to be a doctor 
in that day was very much like learning to be a blacksmith. The young 
doctor-to-be would arrange with some practicing physician to study in his 
office. There he would have access to such medical books as the doctor 
happened to possess. Then, too, he could ask the doctor any number of 
questions, and might even accompany him on some of his calls. 
After a short time spent in this way he would round out this medical 
education with a few weeks spent in a school of medicine. This was 
commonly termed ‘‘attending lectures’. He was now Dr. Jones, Brown or 
Smith, as the case might be, and ready to begin rolling pills. It was near 
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the close of the last century before Tennessee had a law requiring all 
doctors to have a degree from an accredited school of medicine. 


Dr. 
James F. McDougal 


(1820-1905) 


The McDougals are of Scottish descent. Their ancestral line can be 
traced back to feudal times, and includes some of the most noted clans 
and tribesmen of the early Scots. Duncan McDougal came to America in 
the time of the American Revolution. The family located in North 
Carolina. 

In 1817 Alexander McDougal, one of the sons, moved to what was then 
the ‘‘Far West’’ and located at a point not far from where Florence, 
Alabama now stands. We must remember that at that time this country 
was on the western horizon, beyond which lay a land of mys- 
tery. It was there in northern Alabama in 1820 that James F. 
McDougal was born. In 1833 the McDougals left Alabama and located 
near Wayland Springs, Lawrence County, Tennessee. In 1842 James 
McDougal began the study of medicine under the guidance of Dr. 
Bumpas. Dr. McDougal began the practice of medicine in Tishomingo 
County, Mississippi. While living in Mississippi he met, wooed and 
married Miss Mary D. Carmack. Miss Carmack was a sister to the father 
of E. W. Carmack, the brilliant Tennessee senator. Dr. and Mrs. 
McDougal had thirteen children: among whom were: Alex C., Eleanor, 
Agnes (Harvey), Frances (DeFord), John E., Patience C. (Broyles), 
Captola A. (Cox), James T. and Daniel A. Mrs. McDougal! died in 1879. 

In 1881 Dr. McDougal was married to Miss Amanda Powers. He died 
in 1905. Mrs. McDougal died in 1917. 
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Pr. L. B. Irwin 
(1834-1909) 


If anyone ever deserved a monument that reached to the sky, that one 
was the old country doctor of a generation ago. To answer his calls he had 
to go through darkness, rain and sleet, over all kinds of roads except good 
ones. His only companion on these visits was the faithful old saddle horse, 
who, too, should have a monument of everlasting granite to his memory. 

What a comfort it was to have the doctor at the bedside of a suffering 
loved one! Everyone now felt that all was well, for it was thought the 
doctor possessed superhuman power over disease. 

Among the physicians who practiced in the years following the Civil 
War none was held in higher esteem than was Dr. ‘‘Lute’”’ Irwin. 

Lewis B. Irwin was the son of James Irwin Sr. He was born Mar. 3, 
1834. When the Civil War came on he volunteered for service in the 
Confederate army and, for a while, had command of a small detachment 
of soldiers. 

After the war he was married to Miss Mary Bailey, daughter of Rev. 
Robert Bailey. He took up the study of medicine and finished a course at 
the Louisville College of Medicine. Returning to Savannah he engaged in 
the practice of medicine. He continued this practice a number of years. 
Later he built a handsome residence in the wilds of his country estate. 
There he and Mrs. Irwin spent many years in quiet seclusion. 

Dr. and Mrs. Irwin had no children of their own; but they adopted a 
little girl who brought sunshine into their home during the remaining 
years of their lives. 

Dr. Irwin died Sept. 29, 1909. 


Dr. Robert A. Hardin 
(18388-1904) 


Dr. Robert A. Hardin was born in Savannah, Tennessee, December 
19, 1838. He came of a line of distinguished ancestors. His father was 
Judge Alexander Hardin, a lawyer and jurist of note in his time. His 
paternal grandfather was Rev. Robert Hardin, a widely known 
Presbyterian minister and founder of Jackson College at Columbia, 
Tennessee. His great-grandfather was Col. Joseph Hardin, the man who 
brought civilization to the lower Tennessee Valley and gave his name to 
Hardin County. His mother was the daughter of David Robinson, the well- 
known civic and political leader of pioneer times. Judge Hardin died 
when his son was but eleven years of age, leaving him to plan his own 
future without the counsel of a father. Young Robert made up his mind to 
become a doctor. His first medical study was in the office of Dr. L. B. 
Irwin. After a few months of preparatory study, he entered the Louisville 
College of Medicine. When he had finished his course in medicine and 
surgery, he returned to Savannah and took up the practice. His advance 
was rapid and soon he ranked as one of the leading physicians of the 
country. He was often called into consultation with other doctors when 
they sought expert advice in serious cases. 


In that early day, we had no improved roads, no motor cars, no 
means of rapid travel. With these conditions, when a patient needed 
surgical treatment, it must be done by a home surgeon. It required not 
only training, but also plenty of nerve and self-confidence to use the knife. 
Dr. Hardin had both. Dr. Hardin performed many surgical operations 
that today no small town doctor would dare undertake. 


On October 8, 1863, Dr. Hardin married Hettie Louise Irwin, the 
daughter of James and Nancy Irwin. Their children were: Nancy 
Elizabeth (Stacy), Robert A., Jr., Louise McAlpin (Jordan), and Charles. 


Sometime in the early nineties, Dr. Hardin moved to Nashville. There 
at our state capital city, he was well received. He remained in Nashville 
eight years, or, until, under the strain of a heavy and growing practice, 
his health gave way. He returned to Savannah and continued his practice 
under limitations during the remainder of his life. His great and useful 
life came to an end in 1905. Few men have done a greater work in his life 
than has Dr. R. A. Hardin. 
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Dr. Alexander C. McDougal 


(1845-1928) 


Dr. Alex C. McDougal was the son of Dr. J. F. McDougal. He was 
born in Tishomingo County, Mississippi, in 1845. He attended the medical 
school of the University of Nashville, where he graduated in 1868. His first 
medical practice was in Waterloo, Alabama. In 1870 he moved to 
Savannah, Tennessee, where he practiced medicine and taught school at 
intervals. In 1874 he moved to Perry County, Tennessee, where he 
practiced until 1878. He then removed to Hooker’s Bend in Hardin County, 
where he practiced his profession until old age forced him to retire. 

In 1884 Dr. McDougal was married to Miss Mattie A. White, a native 
of Hardin County. Six children were born to this union, as follows: Roy, 
Mary, Agnes, Argyle, Captola, and Alex. 

Dr. McDougal departed this life July 15, 1928. Mrs. McDougal died in 
1907. 


Dr. L. £. Covey 
( ? -1918) 


Levin Emaziah Covey was the son of Noble W. and Martha Ann 
(Brown) Covey. He received a rich legacy from his parents, for both the 
Coveys and Browns were people of fine character and splendid natural 
endowment. 

As young Emaziah grew up he felt the urge to become a preacher. He 
had already planned to become a doctor. He compromised with himself 
by becoming both. His medical education was obtained in the medical 
school of Louisville University. 

In 1858 Dr. Covey married Miss Martha Elizabeth Wagner. They had 
seven children, as follows: Martha Belle, Mathias (Tice) Wesley, Sarah 
Catherine, William, Robert, Henry Brown and a child who died in 
infancy. 

Dr. Covey’s home was about five miles south of Savannah. He built a 
large and lucrative medical practice which continued over a long period 
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of years. 

In the year 1901 Dr. Covey cut loose from his old home and 
surroundings and moved to the new state of Oklahoma. There at the age 
of sixty-six he was to begin life anew. He found his new home pleasant, his 
neighbors congenial, and there spent the rest of life in perfect content- 
ment. 

Mrs. Covey passed away in 1912. 

Dr. Covey died in 1918. 


Dr. J. B. Covey 


(1847-1917) 

Dr. James Brown Covey, son of Noble W. and Martha Ann (Brown) 
Covey, was born August 29, 1847. The parents of Dr. Covey were married 
in Maury County and came to Hardin County in 1834, locating on Turkey 
Creek. It was there that the subject of this sketch grew up. As a result of 
the Civil War his education had been much neglected. So this handicap 
must be overcome if he was to become a doctor. In 1872 he entered 
Vanderbilt University and took a course of Preparatory work. He 
graduated at the Nashville Medical School in 1880. He then returned to 
Hardin County and began practice in partnership with his brother, Dr. L. 
E.. Covey. 

Dr. James Brown Covey was a physician of much skill and kept pace 
with the advance of medical science. He had many loyal clients. 

Dr. Covey was prominently connected with the Masonic Order. For 
several years he was a member of the county pension board. 

In 1867 James B. Covey was married to Miss Jennie Gillis. To this 
union were born five children, namely, Elizabeth, Belle, Mattie, Levin E. 
and Powell J. 

Mrs. Covey died in 1907, Dr. Covey in 1917, and Powell in 1919. 


Dr. Will J. Reynolds 
(¢ 1857-1920) 
Dr. Reynolds was active in the practice of medicine for more than 
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forty years. During that time he was in the saddle a large part of the time. 
Back in the ‘“‘horse and buggy days”’ very few country practitioners could 
use that most modern means of travel to much advantage. Many out-of- 
the-way places were inaccessible to the buggy, so the doctor must rely on 
his faithful old saddle horse to carry him to those places. 

Dr. Reynolds began the study of medicine under the direction of Dr. 
J. K. Barlow. His medical education was completed at the Louisville 
School of Medicine. The field of his practice covered a large area. 

In 1881 Dr. Reynolds married Miss Disha DeBerry, the beautiful and 
refined daughter of Mr. Benjamin DeBerry. To them were born nine 
children: Ella, Arthur, Mary, Claude, Clay, Herbert, Johnson, Oliver, 
and Carrie Belle. 

In his late years Dr. Reynolds’ health began to decline and he was 
compelled to retire from practice. He died Sept. 14, 1920. Mrs. Reynolds 
passed away March 18, 1942. 


Dr. George C. Morris 
(1856-1928) 


George C. Morris was born near Pine Grove, about four miles north 
of Olive Hill, March 1, 1856. He was the sixth of a family of seven children. 
His early education was received in the schools of Hardin County. He 
began the study of medicine in the office of Dr. R. A. Hardin. At the age of 
21 he married Miss Roxie Bell Davis. Eleven children were born to this 
union—nine girls and two boys: namely: Lula (Armstrong), Allie Hester 
died at age 14, Annie (Dickson), Hattie Haynes), Mattie (Copeland), 
Vivian, Edd, Mary Belle (Ogle), Maude (Kenney), Nellie died in infancy, 
and George. He attended the Kentucky School of Medicine at intervals, 
and received his M.D. degree in 1894. He later did post graduate work in 
the medical schools of Memphis and Chicago. 

Dr. Morris’ early practice was in the Lowryville community. Some 
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time later he settled at Savannah, where he continued to practice until his 
final sickness. 

No doctor ever felt a more absorbing interest in his work than did Dr. 
Morris. Medical practice was the chief topic of his conservation. He 
thought of it by day and dreamed of it by night. Withal, he had the 
courage to meet any situation. He never faltered in the face of duty. 

It had long been Dr. Morris’ ambition to provide Savannah and 
Hardin County with a first class hospital. A few years before his death 
this purpose began to take shape. He secured a building and equipped it 
with everything needed to care for the sick. Unfortunately Dr. Morris did 
not live to see his plans come to full fruition. Our people had not learned 
the advantages of hospital care and treatment. 

Dr. Morris in his late years became a victim of that dread disease 
angina pectoris. He knew the months of suffering that were ahead; he 
knew that his was a losing fight. This great physician passed away Oct. 
22, 1928. 


Dr. £ 


flijah B. Walker § % 


(1860-1928) 


Dr. E. B. Walker was born in Wayne County, Tennessee in the year 
1860. His father, Jesse Walker, was a well-to-do farmer living on Hardin’s 
Creek. After finishing his high School course young Elijah took up the 
study of medicine. His medical education was obtained at the University 
of Nashville, where he received his M.D. degree in 1890. 

He came to Savannah in 1897, and continued to practice here until the 
time of his death. He had a large practice and his clients were among the 
best people of the town and country. 

Dr. Walker died literally at his ‘‘post of duty’’. He had just entered his 
car to make a call. Parties standing near by noticed that his car did not 
move out. On looking more closely they found the doctor with hands on 
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the steering wheel—dead! 

Dr. Walker felt keenly the responsibilities that rest on the shoulders 
of a physician, and tried to keep step with the latest developments in 
medical science. 

He was twice married. His first marriage was to Miss Sue Inman, a 
popular young lady teacher of Decaturville, Tennessee. Dr. and Mrs. 
Walker had two children, namely, Jesse, and Granville. The latter 
followed in the footsteps of his father and became a physician. Dr. 
Walker’s second marriage was to Miss Myrtle Parker the attractive 
daughter of the late M. F. Parker. To this union were born a son Frank, 
who was killed in an auto wreck; a daughter, Emily Lois (Wilbourne) ; 
another son, Elijah Jr. Dr. Walker died in 1928. 


Dr. James P. Mackey 
(1862-1926) 


Dr. James P. Mackey was born in Henderson County, Tennessee, 
Aug. 23, 1862. He received his medical education at the University of 
Tennessee Medical School, which was then located at Nashville. He 
began practice in Henderson County in 1885. 

In 1887 he came to Hardin County, locating at Saltillo for a while. 
Later he left Saltillo and located at Lebanon. There he remained many 
years and built a large practice. 

In 1923 he moved to Sardis, and the next year retired from practice, 
on account of his fast declining health. He died Sept. 7, 1926. 

Dr. Mackey was three times married. His first marriage was to Miss 
Mary Johnson, Oct. 15, 1885. They had one child—a girl, who died before 
she was three years of age. Mrs. Mary Johnson Mackey died April 15, 
1891. 

Dr. Mackey’s second marriage was to Miss Vora D. Davidson, May 7, 
1905. They had one child born dead. Mrs. Vora Mackey died Oct. 20, 1912. 
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His third marriage was to Miss Eda May Reddin, Aug. 6, 1914. Two 
children were born to this union, as follows: Robert William, who lived 
one day. Second child was Frankie Lee Mackey. She is the only surviving 
child. 

Dr. Mackey was a skillful and popular physician. His practice 
covered a large area in the western part of Hardin County. There his loss 
is most keenly felt by his many friends and clients. 


Dr. Lgbert D. McAfee 
(1866-1908) 


Dr. Egbert McAfee, son of W. W. McAfee, was born at Hamburg, 
Tennessee, April 2, 1866. While growing up, he made up his mind to 
become a physician. He spent two years in preparatory study under 
the direction of Dr. Parker of Hamburg and Dr. Carroll of Kendrick, 
Mississippi. He entered the medical school at Vanderbilt University, 
graduating about the year 1888. 

Soon after his return from school, Dr. McAfee was married to Miss 
Martha Jane Milligan. Seven children were born to this home as follows, 
Fred, Nellie, Tava, Ed, Lena, Earl] and Pearl. 

Dr. McAfee’s earliest practice was at Gravel Hill and at Shilohville. 
He then returned to Hamburg where he soon had a large and growing 
practice. 

Dr. McAfee was, for a while, a member of the Board of Pension 
Examiners. 

He died March 21, 1908. His death was a great loss to his community. 
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Dr. George Chambers 


(1879-1931) 


Dr. Chambers, the son of Mr. Sam Chambers, a well-to-do farmer 
who lived near the Shiloh National Park, was born Jan. 4, 1879. As he 
grew up he had all the gaits of the average rowdy boy. When he had grown 
older—especially after he had assumed the responsibilities of a physican 
he grew to be more serious minded. 

Dr. Chambers was educated in the schools of Hardin County and the 
famous Webb School at Bell Buckle, Tennessee. He had his medical 
course in the medical school of Vanderbilt University. There he received 
his M.D. degree. His first practice was in his home community. 

In 1905 he married Miss Annie Welch of Savannah. Five children 
were born to this union: namely, Murray, Sam, Mamie (Hassell), George 
and Ann (Caldwell). 

In 1901, he located at Nixon. There he remained until his practice 
spread over a wide area. 

In 1904, he located at Savannah, where he built a large practice, and 
there remained until the time of his death. 

When at the very peak of his usefulness he passed away Sept. 3, 1931. 

Dr. Chambers will always be remembered as one of Savannah’s very 
finest doctors. 
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8: Businessmen 


Thomas Davy 
(1809-1883) 


Thomas Davy’s career as a merchant began about 1850. He was one 
of the first to do business in Saltillo. At that time Saltillo was a small 
group of houses near the steamboat landing. The village was at first 
known as Hawkin’s Landing, but after Mr. Davy put in his store it was 
called Davy’s Landing. This little town enjoyed a brief period of 
prosperity. Before the M. & O. Railroad was built people came from 
points as far away as Reagan, Jack’s Creek and Henderson to do trading 
and shipping. The name Saltillo is of Mexican origin and was given the 
town by soldiers returned from the Mexican War. 

Thomas Davy was born Jan. 15, 1809. His parents were Jehu and 
Elizabeth Carroll Davy. He married Miss Jane Shannon, daughter of 
Thomas Shannon, one of the pioneers of West Hardin. Thomas and 
Elizabeth Davy had two children Jehu Thomas and Elizabeth, who 
married William Clark. After the death of his wife Thomas Davy married 
Miss Mahala Akin. By his second marriage he had four children, Riley, 
Robert, Alice (Mrs. J. A. Hanna), and Lucy. 

When the question of secession arose Thomas Davy was opposed to 
secession. During the war he was the object of much persecution by 
roving bands of guerillas. At one time they burned his home while the 
family barely escaped with their lives. At another time, they took him out 
and hanged him, demanding that he tell them where he kept his money. 
When he told them that his money was deposited in a bank in Paducah, 
they refused to believe him. He was left hanging by the outlaws, but 
fortunately his daughter and slaves came to his rescue and cut him down 
in time to save his life. He died Jan. 5, 1883. 
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William H. Cherry 
(1822-1888) 


In 1822 a babe was born in a log cabin near Lowryville, Tennessee, 
that destiny had marked for a most colorful career. That babe was 
William H. Cherry. In sketching the life of William Harrell Cherry within 
the limited space afforded by this book we can do little more than 
catalogue the events and business transactions crowded into his busy life. 

He came to Savannah in 1841 and secured employment as a clerk ina 
dry goods store. He worked a year and purchased the business of his 
employer. In 1842 he married Miss Sarah Robinson, daughter of the well- 
known David Robinson, who was at that time the wealthiest man in 
Hardin County. Three children were born to William and Sarah Cherry. 
Two of these died in infancy. The surviving child was the well known 
Edgar Cherry, who is still remembered by many of our people. Mrs. 
Cherry died when Edgar was but a child. 

About this time William Cherry tried his luck at the game of politics. 
He served four years as county clerk and seven years as trustee of Hardin 


County. 

On July 17, 1855 William Cherry was married to Miss Annie Irwin, the 
daughter of the elder James Irwin. Three children were born to this 
alliance: James, who died in infancy; Mary Cornelia, who married 
James M. Head, the well-known civic and political leader of Nashville; 
the other, a son, was William Irwin. 

In the late 50’s the question of slavery became a burning issue and 
here in the South men had begun to talk of secession. Although a 
slaveholder himself, William Cherry was strongly opposed to the 
movement of secession. He stumped the county in joint debate with Rev. 
David Merriman—Cherry opposing and Merriman favoring secession. 

In March 1862 General Grant broke through the Confederate lines and 
brought his forces up the Tennessee River. While his army was encamped 
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at Pittsburg Landing awaiting the arrival of General Buel, General Grant 
was a guest in the home of William Cherry which was a beautiful home 
overlooking the Tennessee River. This house is now known as the Cherry 
Mansion. It was built by David Robinson, his father-in-law. The Federal 
victory at Shiloh broke the Confederate power in Tennessee. The 
Tennessee River was now open to steamboat traffic under Federal 
military control. William Cherry could now ship cotton and other 
products to the North and bring back coffee, sugar, salt and other much 
needed commodities realizing large profits at both ends of the line. 

After the war William Cherry moved to Memphis. He was there made 
President of the Mercantile National Bank. After serving a while he 
resigned and moved to Nashville. There he became a member of the firm 
of Cherry, O’Connor Co. which later became known as Cherry, Morrow & 
Co. This firm was engaged in the manufacture of wagons. 

William Cherry died September 5, 1885. At the time of his death he 
was Said to be the second wealthiest man in Tennessee. 

Mrs. Cherry died November 22, 1900. 


J. Creed Walker 
(1827-1917) 


J. Creed Walker lived at a time when men knew but one road to 
financial success. That road was the road of work and save. There were 
at that time no short cuts to fortune. Men had not learned to ‘‘play’’ the 
stock market where gamblers could sometimes make millions in a single 
day. The only stock market men at that time knew about was the market 
for cattle, hogs, and sheep. ‘‘Straight was the gate and narrow was the 
way, and few were they who found it’’. 

Jehu Creed Walker was born in Wayne County, Tennessee April 19, 
1827. His father was a physician, his brothers all became Presbyterian 
ministers. Of all the sons, Creed alone concentrated his attention on the 
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work of farming. 

In 1856 Mr. Walker was married to Miss Elizabeth Sloan Ross. In 
choosing a wife Mr. Walker seems to have used the same sound 
judgment he used in all his business transactions. She co-operated with 
him in the fullest measure in his efforts to provide financial independence 
for themselves and a brigher future for those who should come after 
them. Six children were born to this union: namely, Sandy, Isaac, Arch 
U., Nancy (Paisly), Annie (Grigg), Ella (Williams). 

Mr. Walker was a member of the Presbyterian Church, and one of its 
chief supporters. He was also a member of the Masonic Lodge. He was 
charitable and always ready to help those who needed help. He was public 
spirited and was ready to support liberally any movement or enterprise 
that had for its purpose the upbuilding of society and making this world a 
better place in which to live. 

J. Creed Walker passed from this life February 17, 1917, at the ripe 
old age of ninety years. 


Tony Street 


———————————————————————————————— ——————_ 


(1830- ? ) 


David T. Street was born at Luninburg, Va., Oct. 16th, 1830. His father 
was a lawyer, who, after practicing awhile in his home town, moved with 
his family to Jackson, Tennessee. The removal took place in 1837. Tony, 
at that time, was but seven years of age. At Jackson, the elder Street 
practiced law and at the same time, published a newspaper until 1846, 
when the family left Jackson and came to Savannah. The father practiced 
law in Hardin and adjoining counties. Young Tony had received a fair 
education in the schools of Jackson, and when the family arrived in 
Savannah he secured employment as clerk in the store of James Irwin, 
Sr. 

After the Civil War, Mr. Street, in partnership with Edgar Cherry, 
engaged in the mercantile business. The firm of Cherry and Street 
continued in business until 1874. Soon after this Mr. Street was appointed 
to serve as County Court Clerk during a period of vacancy. He served two 
years as clerk. After this, he served several terms as county treasurer. 
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In 1863 he married Miss Sarah P. Morrow. Ten children were born to 
this union, as follows: David M., William T., Mary W., Nancy, Inez, John 
R., George M., Charles, Margaret O., and Blanche. 

In the year 1879 Mr. Street engaged in the drug business in par- 
tnership with a Mr. Franks. He remained in this business but a short 
time. 

In 1884 he was appointed Postmaster at Savannah and served during 
the first Cleveland administration. He, in 1888, was again appointed 
Postmaster—this time by a Republican administration over the heads of 
several Republican applicants. 

About the year 1900 the Streets moved to Paducah, Ky. in order that 
the boys, several of whom were steamboatmen, might spend more of 
their time at home. 

The town of Savannah felt keenly the loss of this fine family. To the 
older people here it is a shock to know that of this family of twelve people 
only two are, at this date (1946), living—Misses Maggie and Blanche. 


William Dodds 
(c. 1834-1908) 


Search history as we may, it would be hard to find the man who has 
battled his way to success against greater difficulties than did William 
Dodds. His father, Josiah Doods, came to this county with that tidal wave 
of immigrants who rushed in from North Carolina when this country was 
opened for settlement. Josiah Dodds settled near Coffee Landing. It was 
here in this pioneer’s cabin in the year 1833 that William Dodds was born. 
It was no misfortune for Mr. Dodds that his father was a poor man; on the 
other hand it was a blessing. It threw young William on his own resources 
and caused him to understand from the first that whatever he got in this 
life must be gotten by his own efforts. 

It was in this pioneer’s cabin that William Dodds grew up and it was 
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here he was living when he led to the altar Miss Sarah Donohoo, a young 
woman of all those fine qualities which made her a fit companion for a 
young husband who had to battle against adversity. 

Young William took his bride to the home they were to occupy. A log 
hut it was, situated in an out-of-the way nook on the farm. The young 
people had provided themselves with some quilts and a straw bed, but 
there was no place to put the bed. Young William found some scraps of 
lumber about the place and with these, a saw, and a hammer, he soon had 
a bedstead built into a corner of the room. Mr. Dodds had three dollars 
capital to begin his farming operations. 

For several years he was occupied in farming and trading. 
Somewhere, at some time, he must have had some experience in 
business; otherwise, he would not have had the business training needed 
to fill the places of responsibility he was afterwards called upon to fill. He 
became an expert judge of cotton and was made purchasing agent for a 
Cincinnati cotton firm, with the Tennessee River country for his 
territory. The position was one of responsibility and paid a handsome 
salary. At sometime in the late seventies he purchased the mer- 
chandising business of J. J. Williams at Coffee Landing. At that time 
Coffee Landing was one of the most important shipping points on the 
river, and here William Dodds continued in business until his death. He 
died in 1906. By the terms of his will his vast estate was to remain un- 
divided for a period of twenty years. His son, James Dodds, was named 
trustee of this estate. 

If we had more self-reliant, self-made men of the William Dodds type 
we would have a higher standard of citizenship. 


Fdgar Cherry 
(1843-1919) 
Among the ancestors of Edgar Cherry are numbered two of Hardin 


County’s greatest financial and business leaders of the past. His mother 
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was the daughter of David Robinson, who was prominent as a leader in 
public affairs and was said to be the richest man in Hardin County in his 
day. His father was William H. Cherry, who had a long and successful 
career in business and was one of the wealthiest men of the state at the 
time of his death. Thus it happens that Edgar Cherry came into 
possession of a large fortune by inheritance. As a rule money acquired by 
inheritance is hard to hold. The youth who has been reared in the lap of 
luxury is apt to squander his estate before he has reached middle life. 
Edgar Cherry proved an exception to this rule. He held to his inheritance 
with an iron grip although he had many chances to spend it. 

Only once was Mr. Cherry engaged in the mercantile business. A 
short time after the Civil War he and Tony Street had a store which was 
located about the place where the McDougal Drug Store now stands. In 
1874 Cherry & Street sold their store to D. A. and T. J. Welch who were 
then at the beginning of their career. 

Mr. Cherry, perhaps, at times helped to finance others in business. 
He may have been a silent partner in certain business ventures. His chief 
interest, however, was in farming. He owned a fine body of land lying in 
the bottoms west of the town. He was also interested in live stock. Every 
year he would buy great numbers of cattle for the market. 

In 1896, when the Savannah and Danville Packet Company was 
organized, the company named its new boat the “Edgar Cherry’’ in 
recognition of Mr. Cherry’s friendly attitude toward the boat. 

Edgar Cherry was married to Miss Mary Dinwiddie Irwin, daughter 
of the elder James Irwin. Three daughters and a son were born to this 
home, as follows: Julia, who married a Mr. Crawford, Flora, who 
married Charles Gillock, Mary, who married F.. Hardin Winship, and a 
son named Edgar who married Miss Mayme Guinn. 

Mr. Cherry died Sept. 2, 1919, at the age of 76. 

Mrs. Cherry died Dec: 3, 1931. 
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John J. Williams, Jr. 
(1846-1907) 


John J. Williams was the father of the banking business in Hardin 
County. He was, perhaps, the greatest exponent of sound business 
Savannah has ever known. Whatever he built was builded on a rock. He 
was born in Savannah, November 10th, 1846. His father, John J., Sr. had 
been one of the leading merchants of the town prior to the Civil War. It is 
probable that John Jr. got his early training in business under the 
guidance of his father. 

After the close of the Civil War, young John and his brothers started a 
merchandising business of their own. The business prospered and began 
to expand into other lines. John J. and Henry E. built a saw and planing 
mill and a cotton gin. Mr. Williams established a general merchandising 
business at Coffee Landing, which, at that time, was an important 
shipping point. This store he later sold to William Dodds. 

Realizing the need of a bank to meet the growing demands of business, 
John Williams, in company with Arch McDougal and others, organized 
the Bank of Savannah, with a capitalization of $100,000. A new brick 
building was soon erected, where the Bank of Savannah and its successor, 
The First National Bank, have been ever since. Nearly sixty-years, 
that grand old institution with its fine traditions of sound finance and 
management has weathered the storms of financial panic and business 
depression, and has never failed to come through with flying colors. 


No man who has ever lived amongst us knew the people of this county 
better than did John Williams. Over a radius of many miles, he knew 
everybody, knew their financial condition, who would be a good risk and 
who would not. 

John Williams was a philosopher as well as a business man. Like the 
immortal Socrates, he was much given to the habit of talking with people 
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of all stations in life, the lowliest as well as the highest, to learn their 
views on matters pertaining to human conduct. 

In 1847, he married Miss Mary Elizabeth Ricketts of Wayne County, 
Tennessee. To this union, seven children were born: Mamie (Seamon) 
(Walker), John, Nellie (Ross), Sallie (Welch), Frank, Samuel, and Ancil, 
who died in infancy. 

In his last years, Mr. Williams became corpulent and his health 
began to decline. He died November 23, 1907. 


£. P. Churchwell 
(1846-1911) . 


Eli Polk Churchwell was for many years a foremost business man of 
Savannah. He was born Feb. 4th, 1846. When the Civil War came on he 
enlisted in the Confederate army and served throughout the war under 
General Forrest. After the war he was married to Miss Sarah Caldonia 
Kerr to which union were born five children: Josie (Baker), Ernest K., 
Annie (Walker), Robert (who died in infancy) and Charley. He engaged 
in the mercantile business at Hamburg, later he purchased a store at 
Saltillo, and continued in business there for several years. 

About the year 1889 he moved to Savannah and erected the Chur- 
chwell Building on the corner of the public square. There, in partnership 
with Mr. Joe Donohoo, he engaged in a general merchandising business. 
A few years later he purchased Mr. Donhoo’s interest in the business. 
About the year 1905 Mr. Churchwell’s son, E. K. Churchwell, became a 
partner in the business and later took over the management. The firm of 
E.. P. Churchwell and Son continued to operate for many years, carrying 
a line of general merchandise and specializing in hardware. 

Soon after his retirement from active business Mr. Churchwell’s 
health began to decline. He died June 25th, 1911. 

E. P. Churchwell was one of those safe, conservative business men 
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for which Savannah was famous a generation ago. 


p. A. 
& 
{. J. Welch 


(1847-1924) (1847-1938) 


It would be hard to find two men whose lives have run more closely in 
parallel than have those of the brothers, Daniel and Thomas Welch. At 
the same time the two men were altogether unlike in disposition and 
general characteristics. Tom Welch was active, aggressive, dynamic; 
inclined to take a chance, though not reckless. Dan Welch was of smooth 
disposition, pious in his habits, cool, conservative, and chose to be on the 
safe side in every business deal. Some one has said that Tom Welch was a 
money maker, while Dan was a money saver. This terse remark seemed 
to describe the two men. They were different but entirely compatible: 
and, together, they made the strongest kind of business combination. 


Daniel A. and Thomas J. Welch were the twin sons of Lewis and 
Phoebe Welch. They were born Nov. 10, 1847. Their youth was spent on the 
farm. 


When the Civil War came on the brothers were too young to serve in 
the army, but in the late years of the war both enlisted in the Confederate 
service and remained in the army until the war was ended. 

After the war both were employed as clerks in dry goods stores. Dan 
Welch was employed in the store of Capt. J. W. Irwin, while Tom worked 
in the store of Cherry & Street. The wages paid to dry goods clerks in that 
day were very, very low, but the Welch brothers were getting something 
of more value than mere wages. They were getting a training in business 
under the guidance of experienced business men. This training was to 
serve them well in the years ahead. 

In 1874 Tom and Dan Welch purchased the mercantile business of 
Cherry and Street. They were now at the beginning of their career as 
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merchants. Their first year in business, we are told, did not show 
satisfactory returns. Then it was that T. J. announced that there would be 
an all-around change in the business. ‘‘We are going to make money or 
else go ‘broke’.’’ Accordingly they stocked up heavily and began a large- 
scale credit business. They went after the trade of the small-class farmer 
and the farm tenant. Anybody could get credit if he could make the ac- 
count secure. In a short time they held mortgages on much of the 
livestock and farm land of the country. It seems that prior to this time 
other Savannah merchants had not bid for this class of trade. The Welch 
Bros. business now began to grow and prosper, and continued so for many 
years. 

About the year 1905 the Welches closed out and discontinued their 
mercantile business. It happened that about that time some of the 
business men of the town got together and organized the Citizen’s Bank. 
D. A. Welch was made cashier of the new bank, and continued in that 
position until near the time of his death. The sound, conservative business 
policies of Dan Welch set the Citizen’s Bank on the right course, and gave 
to the new bank a reputation for sound management, unsurpassed by any 
bank of the state. Dan Welch was married to Miss Cornelia Irwin, the 
daughter of James Irwin, Sr. They had no children. Tom Welch was 
married to Miss Mariah Broyles, daughter of Judge Hundley Broyles. 
They had six sons, as follows: Thomas Eldred, Conway, Hundley, Daniel, 
Murray and Kenneth. 

Dan Welch died in 1924. 
Mrs. D.A. Welch died in 1917. 
Tom Welch died in 1936. 
Mrs. T.J. Welch died in 1930. 


J. L. Baker 
(1850-1922) 


Jasper L. Baker, a prominent farmer and citizen of the Nixon 
community, was born Jan. 1, 1850. He was the son of Milton Baker, who 
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had come to this country from North Carolina in 1840. 

In early life Jasper Baker farmed awhile in Arkansas. He returned to 
Hardin County and settled on a farm near Nixon, where he remained until 
his death. 

In 1873 he was married to Miss Elizabeth Couch. They had four 
children, all of whom died in infancy except the daughter named Mazie, 
who became the wife of J.E. DeFord. Mrs. Baker died in 1906. 

In 1907 Jasper Baker was married to Miss Effie DeFord. Mr. Baker 
died April 13, 1922. 

Jasper Baker’s experience completely refutes the very prevalent 
opinion that farming can not be made to pay. Mr. Baker was able to apply 
sound business methods to the business of farming. In this way he 
achieved success where so many others have failed. 


Amos Hardin 
(1851-1907) 


That wise old Hardin County philosopher, Allen Davis, once said that 
Amos Hardin was the ‘“‘smartest’’ man in the United States with just one 
exception. Tom Welch was the exception. At the head of Mr. Davis’ I.Q. 
class, he would place Tom Welch. Next to head would be Amos Hardin; 
further down the line we would find presidents, senators and judges of the 
courts. Mr. Davis, it may be, tried to cover a little too much territory with 
his statement, but the truth remains that Hardin County, at that time, had 
some very shrewd business men. 

Amos Hardin was born July 29, 1851. He was a thoroughbred Hardin. 
Both his parents were Hardins, but were of different ancestry, and were 
not in any way related to each other. Martin Hardin, the father, belonged 
to the ‘‘Lower Creek’’ tribe of Hardins and was a son of Martin Hardin, 
who was one of the early settlers in that community. Sallie Hardin, the 
mother, was a descendant of Joseph Hardin. 

Amos Hardin was energetic, ambitious, and inflexible of purpose. His 
greatest interests lay in farming. He owned fine bodies of farming lands 
in Hardin, Wayne and Perry Counties. Mr. Hardin also had extensive 
timber interests and manufactured a large amount of lumber. 

He enjoyed the game of politics and usually had things his own way in 
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that line. His influence with some of the state administrations was so 
great that he has been known to secure appointments in other counties 
when opposed by the local politicians of those counties. 

In 1884 Amos Hardin was married to Miss Laura Biffle of Wayne 
County. Four children were born to this home: Lettie Biffle (Parker), 
Mary Bernice (McDaniel), Josephine Leslie (Hughes), Amos Grady, the 
son. 

Amos Hardin, at last, met a most tragic death. He was having a 
settlement with a man with whom he had been doing business. A 
disagreement arose out of the settlement, and serious trouble followed. 
Mr. Hardin was shot and died instantly. His death occurred May 2, 1907. 

Mrs. Hardin died July 27, 1907. 

Amos Hardin was a kind husband, an indulgent father, and a good 
neighbor. He was a large man of imposing appearance and magnetic 
personality. 


T. F. Pitts 
(1858-1895) 


Although his business career was a short one Hardin County never 
had a shrewder, a sounder business man than Frank Pitts. He was born 
near Clifton, Tenn., Nov. 13, 1858. He was a brother of Judge John A. 
Pitts, the famous lawyer. Mr. Pitts’ early life was spent on the farm. 
When he had reached manhood he went to Texas and worked a few years 
on a cattle ranch. After his return home he leased his father’s farm and 
settled down to become a farmer. Later this lease was annulled by 
mutual consent of father and son. 

In 1886 Mr. Pitts was married to Miss Annie DeFord, daughter of 
Capt. R. D. DeFord. To this home one child was born who died when 
small. 

In 1888 T. F. Pitts was elected and served a term as Trustee of Hardin 
County. 

In 1890 Frank Pitts entered into partnership with his brother-in-law, 
E.B. Harbour, in the mercantile business. Mr. Harbour moved to 
Paducah, Ky. and left Mr. Pitts in charge of the Cerro Gordo business, 
which, under the skillful management of Mr. Harbour had grown to be a 
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large one. Although Mr. Pitts was without experience as a merchant, the 
business moved steadily ahead as though an experienced pilot were at the 
wheel. Cerro Gordo had long been a great shipping point for all kinds of 
timber products. An almost boundless forest of timber lay back of Cerro 
Gordo. Harbour Pitts & Co. did an immense business in lumber, crossties, 
etc. 

In 1894 Harbour Pitts & Co. were laying plans to manufacture and 
wholesale shoes. Mr. Pitts’ untimely death put an end to this. He died 
Dec. 13, 1895. 

Frank Pitts was richly endowed by nature. Had he been permitted to 
live to an average age it is very probable that he would have made for 
himself a career in business quite as great as that made by his illustrious 
brother in the field of law. 


&. B. Harbour 
(2? -1933) 


Elisha B. Harbour was the son of James Harbour, a prosperous 
farmer and merchant of Martins Mills, Tenn. It was from his father that 
Elisha got the sound business training which was to make him a suc- 
cessful merchant and business man. In 1875 he was married to Miss 
Mattie Pitts near Clifton. He ran a mercantile business in Clifton for 
several years. In 1885 he purchased the business and property of DeFord 
Bros. at Cerro Gordo and remained there until 1890, when he formed a 
partnership with Mr. T. F. Pitts. He then moved to Paducah, leaving the 
Cerro Gordo business in charge of Mr. Pitts. At Paducah he engaged in 
the retail merchandising business. In 1893 he formed a partnership with 
T. F. Pitts and Capt. King Hale and organized the Harbour & Pitts Shoe 
Company at Paducah, where they were to manufacture and wholesale 
shoes. Mr. Pitts died before the business was put in operation, and the 
scheme was abandoned. 

Mr. Harbour’s next business venture was to build a large depart- 
ment store in Paducah. There he continued to do a retail business until 
1912. In 1913 he went to Los Angeles, Cal., and built a beautiful apartment 
house with 54 furnished rooms. There he spent the rest of his life. 
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Mrs. &. B. Harbour 
(1855-1926) 


A most indispensable part of the Harbour business organization was 
Mrs. Harbour. She was business—every ounce of her little self. Mrs. 
Harbour was the daughter of Mr. Jack Pitts and a sister of Judge John A., 
Frank, and Brownlow Pitts. She inherited much of the business talent 
that belongs to her family. The Harbours had no children, so Mrs. Har- 
bour was free to give practically all her time and talents to her husbands 
business interests. No doubt, much of the success of the Harbour business 
was due to the energy and labors of this dynamic woman. 

Mrs. Harbour was born in 1855 and died Dec. 23, 1926. 

Mr. Harbour died April 15, 1933. 


Dr. James K. Barlow 
( ? -1933) 


We have come now to study the life and character of one of Hardin 
County’s greatest citizens. Dr. James K. Barlow was for nearly sixty 
years one of the leading business men of Savannah. During all those 
years he was closely identified with every movement that promised 


_ better living conditions for our people. His business operations ran 


closely in parallel with the development of the community life of 
Savannah. 

Dr. Barlow was a man of vision, of ambition and of restless energy. In 
early life he was educated for a physician. After a brief period of medical 
practice he abandoned this to become a druggist. It was back in the 
seventies when Dr. Barlow and Joseph Donohoo embarked in the drug 
business. Their’s was the most up-to-date drug store to be found at that 
time outside the cities. Some years later the Doctor purchased Mr. 
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Donohoo’s interest and became sole owner of the business. 

Savannah at that time had no dentist. Dr. Barlow decided to supply 
the need, and applied himself so diligently to the study of dentistry that he 
soon had a dental office of his own in full operation. If the dental work 
done by Dr. Barlow sixty years ago was not equal to the best to be had 
today under modern, high-standard conditions, we have not been told the 
reason why. 

He saw, too, the need for a jeweler so he learned that, also, and found 
time in his busy life to repair all the watches and clocks brought in for 
repair. 

There was no photographic studio. The alert Doctor equipped a photo 
studio in the rear of his drugstore, and employed a photographer to 
operate it. 


As late as the middle eighties Savannah had no telephonic connection 
with the outside world. Dr. Barlow built a telephone line connecting 
Savannah with the railroad at Bethel Springs. It was hard at that time for 
our fathers and grandfathers to understand how two men twenty miles 
apart could hear each other speak. Branch lines were built to Saltillo, 
Hamburg and other points—all converging in Barlow’s drugstore. No one 
at that time ever thought of the telephone finding its way into the home. 


About the year 1896 Dr. Barlow succeeded in getting the merchants 
and shippers along the river interested in a steamboat packet line to 
operate between Savannah and Danville. A company was organized, and 
Dr. Barlow was made president and general manager. A fine new boat 
was built and named the ‘‘Edgar Cherry.”’ The Cherry was to make daily 
trips from Savannah to Danville and return. Hardly had the new boat 
been launched when the St. Louis and Tennessee River Packet Company 
declared war on the audacious little competitor that had dared invade 
the waters that belonged to them. Freight and passenger rates were put 
down to almost nothing. It was not long until the stock-holders along the 
river began to weaken and to sell their shares to the St. Louis Packet 
Company. As soon as the St. Louis company had secured a controlling 
interest in the stocks of the home company, they announced that the 
- Edgar Cherry would be taken out of the Tennessee River trade. The next 


day freight and passenger rates went back to their former level, and the 
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war was now over. So ended the only attempt ever made to organize the 
business interests of the Lower Tennessee Valley. 

Dr. Barlow had met a stunning defeat, but was not ready to quit. 
About the year 1899 he built the first ice factory the people of Savannah 
had ever seen. The factory operated one or two years and was sold to 
some people of Clifton. About this time the Doctor installed a switch 
board in his telephone office, and built telephone lines to all parts of the 
town and near-by country. The telephone found its way into the store, the 
office, and the home. 

This was, perhaps, the greatest contribution ever made by Dr. 
Barlow to the convenience and welfare of our people. 

James K. Barlow was twice married. His first marriage was to Miss 
Sarah M. Motley, April 25, 1873. Nine children were born to this union. 
Little ‘‘Rigie’’ (Mariah) met a most tragic death by drowning. Four 
others of the children died when very young. Those surviving were: Stella 
(Mrs. W.O. Mangum), Irene (Mrs. R.A. Hardin), James, and Edwin. 
Mrs. Barlow died in 1894. 

Dr. Barlow’s second marriage was to Miss Gaston Broyles, Jan. 18, 
1898. Two children—both boys—were born to this home—Raymond and 
Kendrick. 

Dr. Barlow died Nov. 8, 1933. 

It would be hard to make a correct appraisal of the life of Dr. Barlow. 
He lived a generation ahead of his time. His contemporaries, it seems, 
could not understand him; nor did they seem to try. Had he grown up with 
the present generation his leadership, no doubt, would have been more 
appreciated. 


D. J. Hughes 
(1859-1941) 


Daniel J. Hughes had a long and successful career as a merchant in 
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Savannah. Mr. Hughes was born at Paradise, Kentucky, March 13, 1859. 
He came to Savannah about the year 1880. His first employment here was 
as clerk in the dry goods store of Captain J. W. Irwin. Fifteen months 
later Capt. Irwin closed out his business. Mr. Hughes then secured a 
position with J. J. Williams & Bros. He remained with this firm five 
years, and in that time, by the practice of strict economy, he had saved up 
nine hundred dollars. This he invested in the stock of goods owned by Dr. 
J. K. Barlow. Mr. Hughes was made manager of the new firm of D. J. 
Hughes & Co. 

Later he severed connection with this firm, and for a while ran a 
business of his own without partnership connection. 

About the year 1903 he merged his business with that of Ross Bros. & 
Co. The new firm had the name Hughes, Ross & Co. and did a thriving 
business during their four years together. 

About the year 1907, he purchased the Ross interests and from that 
time on the firm was known as D. J. Hughes & Co. Mr. Hughes continued 
to do a prosperous business during the rest of his life. The firm of D.J. 
Hughes & Co. is still doing a thriving business under the management of 
Mr. Hughes’ son, Dan Hughes Jr. 

On February 22, 1888 Daniel J. Hughes was married to Miss Annie 
Broyles. To this union were born six children as follows: Frank, Robert, 
Nannie Campbell (Barlow), Paul, Hardin, and Dan. 

In the late years of his life he became a victim of that dread disease— 
Parkinson Disease and lingered for many months. 

Mr. Hughes died Feburary 24, 1941. 

Mrs. Hughes died August 4, 1940. 


James &. Martin 
Eee atoms ehideerre, soca See ee 


(1866-1944) 


James E. Martin was born in Hardin County Aug. 28, 1866. His 
parents had moved to this country from Canada and were of French- 
Canadian descent. Mr. Martin attended the old Savannah High School 
back in the early 80’s when the school was under the management of H. P. 
Wood and H. J. Cox. 
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In 1887 he was married to Miss Mollie Ledbetter. Two children were 
born to this union: Egbert L. Martin, now of Corinth, Miss. and Mrs. Effie 
(Martin) McDaniel of Pittsburg Landing. 

After his marriage Mr. Martin was for several years engaged in 
farming and teaching. 

In the years 1892-3 he worked with William Dodds and Co. of Coffee 
Landing as assistant book-keeper. 

In 1895 he moved to Crump and engaged in the mercantile business in 
partnership with E. P. Churchwell. A few years later this partnership 
was dissolved and Mr. Martin was for a while in business alone. He later 
became associated with the Crump Mercantile Company. Sometime later 
Mr. Martin engaged in the lumber busines and continued so until the end 
of his life. 

In 1937 Mr. Martin left Crump and moved to Shiloh National Park. 
Forty-two years of his life he had been in business at Crump. At Shiloh 
Mr. and Mrs. Martin made their home with their daughter, Mrs. 
McDaniel, until Mr. Martin’s death in Oct. 1944. 

James E. Martin was a high-class business man and a highly 
esteemed citizen. He was liked by all who knew him. 


Arch Walker 
(1869-1939) 
John J. Williams III 


( 2? -1933) 

Arch Walker had a long and successful career as a merchant in 
Savannah. He was the youngest son of J. Creed and Elizabeth Ross 
Walker, and was born October 12, 1869. His father was a successful far- 
mer and owned a fine body of farming land in the river bottoms south of 
Savannah. The Walker farm gave employment to about one hundred and 
fifty Negro farm laborers. Arch spent the early years of his life working 
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and supervising work on his father’s farm. 

He received a considerable part of his education at Ross Academy of 
which school his father was one of the chief supporters. Later he 
graduated at the National Normal University, Lebanon, Ohio. 

On his return from college Mr. Walker engaged in the mercantile 
business and continued in this business until the time of his death in 1939. 
Mr. Walker’s first experience in business was in partnership with Mr. 
Arch Williams. Their store was in the old Williams building on the corner 
where the Hassell Motor Company now have their office. The two Arches 
continued in business awhile until Mr. Williams sold his interest to Mr. 
Walker. Later Arch Walker became a partner with his brother-in-law, 
John J. III or ‘‘Jack’’ Williams, as he was known. 

About the year 1905 Walker and Williams bought the property on the 
corner of Main and Guinn streets, removed the old houses and built a 
commodious brick building on the site. There they did an extensive dry 
goods, grocery, and hardware business until the time of their deaths. 

Arch Walker was married to Mrs. Mamie Williams Seaman, widow 
of Mr. Thomas Seaman and daughter of John J. Williams Jr. Two 
children were born to this union: Mary Elizabeth (Dry) and Catherine 
(Carroll). Mrs. Walker died September 14, 1904. Mr. Walker later was 
married to Miss Annie Churchwell. They had three children: Arch Jr., 
Jehu Creed, and Caldona (McGinley). Arch Walker died February, 1939. 

Jack Williams lived the somewhat monotonous life of a retail mer- 
chant. He was a happy-go-lucky individual who took things as they came 
and never complained. Nobody had more friends than Jack Williams. In 
1900 Jack was married to Miss Fanny Broyles. They had one child—Little 
Jack—who died when very small. 

Jack Williams died in 1933. 


@: Unclassified 


Rey. Drewy Blankenship 
(1826-1894) 

Rev. Blankenship is still remembered by many of the older people of 
West Hardin. It is believed that he conducted more funerals and of- 
ficiated at more marriages than any other minister in the county. 

Rev. Drewy Blankenship was born near Coffee Landing in the year 
1826. He joined the Cumberland Presbyterian Church at an early age and 
began to preach at the extremely early age of 14. 

He reared a family of nine children—five boys, three of whom were: 
Henry, “Big Abe’’, and Joe and four girls. 

He was a Master Mason and held the Masonic Order in esteem second 
only to his church. 

His life was spent in the service of his Master. He preached as long as 
his strength would permit. His last sermon was preached at Antioch, his 
home church, while sitting in his chair. 

Rev. Blankenship did not neglect the sick and afflicted. He would go 
miles to visit the sick, the afflicted, the shut-ins, bearing sunshine and 
cheer to the suffering and distressed and speaking words of comfort to the 
dying. 

This good minister of the Lord passed from this life in 1894. 

‘‘Well done, thou good and faithful servant’’. 


Rev. James f. White 


(1830-1910) 

James T. White was born near the present site of Olive Hill, Sept. 4, 
1830. His school advantages were poor. By close application in home 
study he overcame this handicap to such an extent that no one would 
suspect that he had less than a finished education. He was especially 
accurate in the use of English. 

In early life Mr. White became a minister of the Presbyterian 
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Church. For more than fifty years he labored in the vineyard of the Lord, 
preaching the gospel of Christ without any earthly reward. 

When the Civil War came on James White was drafted for service in 
the Confederate army. When he presented himself for enlistment the 
recruiting officers, after learning that he was a preacher, dismissed him 
and told him to go back to his ministerial work. 

In 1856 Rev. White was married to Miss Rebecca Sinclair. Eight 
children were born to this home. Four of these died in infancy. Those 
surviving were: John, Joseph, Sinie and Richard. 

Rev. White died Aug. 10, 1910. 


John Sevier Irwin 
(1831-1918) 


John S. Irwin was the eldest son of James and Nancy Irwin. He was 
born in Savannah in 1831. He married Frances Church, the daughter of 
the Rev. Dr. Jared O. Church, head of the Columbia, Tennessee, Female 
Academy. To this union were born three children; Annie Laura (Cherry), 
James Orin, and Nancy Eliza (Bell). 

John was engaged mainly with farming operations on his farm near 
Savannah. He was also an agent for a firm which bought cotton and 
shipped it by boat. 

In 1893 he was appointed Postmaster of Savannah and served 
through the Cleveland administration. Mr. Irwin died in 1918. 

John Irwin was a model citizen, and was held in highest esteem by all 
who knew him. He was a staunch member of the Methodist Church. 


Rey. John Alexander 


(1831-1913) 
Rev. John Alexander was born in Bedford County, Tennessee in the 
year 1831. When he was a small boy his parents moved to Hardin County. 
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He was educated at Cumberland University with a view of preparing for 
the ministry. At an early age he joined the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church and began to preach at the age of 18. Rev. Alexander’s ministerial 
work continued over a long period of time—more than sixty years in all. 

In early life Rev. Alexander spent a considerable part of his time in 
teaching. For a while he was principal of the Ross High School, which was 
at that time one of the most widely patronized schools of the county. 

In 1866 he was married to Miss Nancy Harrison. Rev. and Mrs. 
Alexander reared a fine family of seven children, as follows, Woodney, 
Viola, Jennie, Minnie (Hinkle), Hettie, George and Fuschia. 

Rev. John Alexander died in June, 1913. In October of the same year 
Mrs. Alexander passed away and was laid to rest beside her husband. 


Charles L. Hefner 
—oOonaonas@o@o0nmommnaoa avn 
(1847-1904) 

C. L. Hefner was born Jan. 23, 1847. Where he was born is not known. 
Nor have we been able to contact any source of information concerning 
his early life. The story of his life is of interest to us mainly because he 
was the founder of the Savannah Courier, which is one of the oldest 
institutions to which Savannah can lay claim. 

About the year 1884 or ’85 a photographer’s boat floated down the 
Tennessee River. The boat was owned and operated by two 
photographers M. V. Staley and C. L. Hefner. In passing Savannah they 
Saw only three or four houses along the river bank. Seeing no one and no 
prospect for business, the two boatmen floated by. When the boat reached 
Clifton, they tied up and remained several weeks, having a good run of 
work. There they were told they had passed the best town on the river, 
(excepting Clifton, of course). Staley and Hefner got a boat to tow them 
back to Savannah. They seemed to like the town so well that they 
dismantled their “‘picture boat’’ and prepared to stay. Mr. Staley had a 
studio fitted at the rear of Barlow’s Drug Store and worked there for 
several years. Mr. Hefner became interested in a Savannah girl, Miss 
Jennie East, the daughter of Reuben East, a well-known hotel man of that 
day. The two were soon married and Mr. Hefner began to look about for 


an occupation. He noticed the town had no newspaper so he decided to 
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start one. Before that time different men had tried the newspaper 
business in Savannah. All had proved shortlived. Mr. Hefner assured the 
public that this time a newspaper had come to stay. He offered to pay 
back to the subscribers any loss they might incur through failure of the 
paper. 

Mr. Hefner remained in Savannah until the time of his death. 

Mr. Hefner was a good man and a high-type citizen and could always 
be found on the right side of every question touching the public interest. 
He died Aug. 15th, 1904. By his request he was buried at a point in view of 
the Courier office where so many years of his life had been spent. 


Ben G. Brazelton 
(1848-1898) 


Ben Brazelton was the Herodotus of Hardin County history. Long 
before any one else had thought of prying into the secrets of the past, Mr. 
Brazelton was busy gathering material for his little history of Hardin 
County. | 

Benjamin G. Brazelton was born Jan. 11th, 1848. He was a grandson 
of Solomon Brazelton, who, in company with James Hardin, led the first 
colony of settlers into Hardin County. Benjamin Brazelton was well- 
known as a teacher a generation ago, but he was best known as the author 
of Brazelton’s History of Hardin County. The student of local history owes 
a debt of gratitude to Mr. Brazelton. Had it not been for his labors in the 
field of historical research much of the early history of this county would 
have been lost. Mr. Brazelton lived at a time when many of the early 
settlers were still living, and so he was able to get a first hand account of 
the early happenings from the settlers themselves. 

The Brazelton History was published in the year 1885. It had then 
been just sixty-nine years since the Hardin-Brazelton party came to 
Hardin County. Sixty-one years of history have been allowed to pass 
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unrecorded since that date. It looks as if it is time some one should take 
up the broken thread of history and follow it through the years that have 
passed. That is what Mr. A. A. Watson was trying to do when death 
called him from his earthly labors. 

In 1895 Mr. Brazelton was married to Miss Mary Gibbs. One child was 
born to this union. The child was but a few weeks of age at the time of the 
father’s death and was given his father’s name. 

Mr. Brazelton died June 16, 1896. 


Rev. Alva Johnson 
(Middle 1800’s) 


Half a century ago illiteracy was quite general among our people. 
Many of the teachers of that time were poorly qualified for their work. 
And yet, a few of those teachers were fairly well trained for teaching. We 
had a still smaller class who were men of real scholarship. Of this last 
named class we can think of no finer example than was Rev. Alva 
Johnson. He was a real scholar in every sense of the word. Had he a 
college degree? We do not know. Scholarship in that day was judged not 
by the number of years one had spent in school, but by what he really 
knew. Certain it is that few were the men of his day who were able to take 
his measure. 

He was a minister of the Presbyterian Church and in his active years 
devoted the major part of his time to ministerial work. In his later years 
he earned his living by teaching in the country schools. There his fine 
work in behalf of the country youth would have been followed by greater 
results had it been more appreciated. 

Rev. Alva Johnson was a great teacher and a great man, and the few 
now living who came under his instruction still love to cherish his 
memory. 


Captain Dick Morrow 
(1850-1923) 


The older people of Savannah can still remember the time when 
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Captain Dick Morrow was one of the most popular steamboat captains on 
the Tennessee River. In every town and village along the Tennessee, 


Ohio, and Mississippi rivers the name of Dick Morrow was a household 
word. 


Richard D. Morrow was born in Savannah, Tennessee in the year 
1850. When a boy he worked hard on the farm to help his widowed mother 
to provide for her family. By chance he became acquainted with Captain 
Lee Howell, who was at that time running on the Rapidan. Captain Howell 
became interested in the youth and secured for him the position of 3rd 
clerk on the steamer Dick Johnson. In a short time he was promoted to 1st 
clerk. He continued in this position until 1883, when he was employed by 
the Evansville and Tennessee River Packet Company to supervise the 
building of the steamer W. F.. Nisbet. The Nisbet was, perhaps, the finest 
boat that ever plied the waters of the Tennessee River. A veritable 
floating palace, it was, a masterpiece of the shipbuilder’s art. 

The new boat was put into the Evansville and Tennessee River trade 
and Dick Morrow was made master. Mr. Morrow was at different times 
master of the Nisbet, the Clyde, the City of Savannah, and several other 
boats, 

Captain Morrow held many places of trust and responsibility while in 
the employ of the packet companies. In 1886 he was appointed 
superintendent of the Evansville and Tennessee River Packet Company. 

In 1890 he became associated with the North Alabama Development 
Company and was the company’s first president. 

At the age of 70 Captain Morrow retired from river life. After his 
retirement he made his home in New Orleans until his death, which took 
place in March, 1923. His remains were brought back to Selmer, 
Tennessee for burial. 

In 1874 Richard D. Morrow was married to Miss Ophelia Bell of 
Purdy, Tennessee. Two children were born to this family: Maud Morrow 
(Morris), now living in Pasadena, California and Charles W. Morrow, 
who died a few years ago at Dallas, Texas. 
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Rey. 
Washington Robertson 
(1852-1939) 


Rev. G. Washington Robertson was a well-known and a well-beloved 
country preacher of his day. He was born near Walnut Grove in 1852. He 
began preaching in 1873. In the same year of his entry into the ministry 
Rev. Robertson was married te Miss Camlie Scott. Ten children were 
born to this family, as follows: John, William, Minnie, Oliver, Alice, 
Mary, Oscar, Walter, Charles, and Carlos. 

After the death of his wife Rev. Robertson married a second time. 
This marriage was to Mrs. Josie Duncan. 

Rev. Robertson was highly esteemed by all who knew him. For sixty- 
two years he preached a free salvation to a dying race and, it seemed, 
that his parishioners liked it best that way for seldom did he receive a 
penny for his ministerial labors. He owned a good farm and was a suc- 
cessful farmer. It was from his farm operations that he drew his 
livelihood. 

Rev. Robertson passed to his reward in 1939. 


Hon. fhetus Sims 


(1832-1939) 

The story of the life of Thetus Sims should be an inspiration to any 

youth who has to struggle against adversity in an effort to better his 
condition in life. Mr. Sims came up the hard way. 

Thetus W. Sims was born in Wayne County, Tennessee, April 25, 1852. 

When he was quite small the family moved to Hardin County. Here he 
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spent his youth and early manhood. Many people fifty years ago could tell 
stories of the heroic struggle made by young Mr. Sims in his effort to 
obtain an education and to fit himself for the profession of law. The story 
was told that during school vacation Mr. Sims would tramp the country 
over with his soldering outfit, mending tin pans, and other kitchen 
tinware, charging a few cents for his work. In this way he earned a large 
part of the money needed to pay his way through school. A kind-hearted 
friend, seeing the heroic fight he was making, loaned him money to pay 
his way while in the law school. He graduated from the Cumberland 
University School of Law in 1876. The same year he began the practice of 
law at Linden, Tennessee, and continued the practice for twenty years. 

In 1890 Mr. Sims ran for congress and was elected. He served twelve 
terms, or twenty-four years. This, at that time, was a record for long 
service by a Tennessee congressman. He retired from congressional 
service in 1921. Mr. Sims was now sixty-nine years of age and could see 
that most of the active years of life had been passed. However, he was not 
yet ready to quit the fight. 

After his retirement from congressional life Mr. Sims returned to 
Tennessee and again took up the practice of law. Some of his practice 
was at Linden, but most of it was at Lexington. 

In 1930 he retired from active life and removed to Washington. There 
he remained the rest of his life. 

In 1877 Thetus Sims was married to Miss Nancy Kittrell of Columbia, 
Tennessee. Nine children were born to this home. Two of these died in 
infancy; two sons and five daughters still survive. One son lives in 
Indianola, Miss.; another lives in New York. All the daughters are 
married. Three of them live in Washington; another lives in Memphis, 
and the other lives in New York. 

Mr. Sims died in Dec., 1939. 

Mrs. Sims died Feb. 18, 1946. 


“Coonrod” Austin 
(1855-1899) 


His name was Conrad. “‘Coonrod” was a nickname. A catchy 
nickname is often harder to get rid of than a case of seven-year itch. It 
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proved to be so with Conrad Austin. It seems that some wicked word- 
twister had ‘been twisting the word ‘Conrad’? and pronounced it 
“Coonrod”’. The new name stuck tight and fast. He was ever afterward 
known as Coonrod Austin. 

Stephen Conrad Austin son of Henry K. and Mary Hardwick Austin, 
was born on the head waters of Holland’s Creek Feb. 26, 1855. The com- 
munity in which he grew up was long known for its religious fanaticism. 
Fortunately, young Austin did not absorb much of this. 

In theory and practice Conrad Austin was a fundamentalist. He 
preached old-fashioned hellfire and brimstone in a way that brought 
many obstinate old sinners to repentance. 

Coonrod Austin was not an educated man, and yet there was one 
branch of learning with which he was quite familiar. That branch was the 
Sacred Scriptures. He knew his Bible from lid to lid. In fact, he knew it so 
well, and was so sure of his ability to expound its contents, that he never 
prepared a sermon in advance. He would step into the pulpit, not knowing 
what his text would be. Then he would open his Bible, thumb its pages 
back and forth a few times, or until some passage happened to catch his 
attention. He was then ready to deliver one of those heart-searching 
sermons for which he was famous. 

Like many other country preachers Coonrod Austin received scant 
compensation for his work, yet he continued to labor on, believing that in 
the end he would receive his reward at the hands of the Master. “Come 
unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden.’ 

Conrad married Rachel Caroline Sharp and to this union were born 
eight children: Bartley P., Henry L., John Arthur, Bertha (Blakefield), 
Zetta (Sparks), Almeda (Norsworthy), Stephen L., and Ida (Carlson). 

Conrad Austin died Dec. 10, 1899. 
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¢. J. Sawner 
(1856-1911) 


One of the most popular public officials the country ever had was 
Thomas J. Sawner born Aug. 16, 1856. No one has had a more loyal 
following than he. No one knew this better than those who dared to run 
against him for office. His political machine was built on friendship and 
good will and was almost unbeatable. 

Mr. Sawner’s home was Cerro Gordo. There his friends and 
neighbors kept pushing him forward for the office of sheriff. Mr. Sawner 
made his first race for sheriff in 1898. In this race he encountered stiff 
opposition. He found his opponents strongly entrenched. In spite of this he 
lacked only a few votes of winning the race. He had now made such a 
favorable impression on the public that everybody knew he would be the 
winner in his next race. It proved to be so. He won by a stunning majority. 

Mr. Sawner served two terms as sheriff and was no longer eligible for 
this office, so he made up his mind to try his luck in a race for trustee. 
This looked a bit unfair to the one then serving as trustee; at least, the 
public seemed to think so. He was defeated by a small margin. Two years 
later Mr. Sawner again ran for trustee and was elected. He continued to 
serve as trustee until his death. 

In December, 1875 Mr. Sawner was married to Miss Caldonia Hobbs. 
Eight children were born to this union: Della, Lula, Edgar, Oscar, 
Walter, Brownlow, Stella and Lola. 

Mr. Sawner died Jan. 11, 1911. 
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Judge A. A. Watson 
(1858-1937) 


Arthur Allison Watson was the son of Nimrod and Mary Randolph 
Watson. He was born in 1858. He grew up during, and in the years im- 
mediately following, the Civil War. As a result of the war the schools of 
the South were almost wrecked. Al Watson, however, made the most of 
his opportunities and by heroic effort was able to secure an education that 
would fit him to meet the responsibilities that later were to be his. 

Mr. Watson had a long and honorable record as a public official. He 
served the people six years as a Justice of the Peace; twelve years as a 
County surveyor; ten years as Deputy County Clerk; ten years as County 
Clerk, and twelve years as County Judge. So it can be seen that Mr. 
Watson spent the greater part of his life as a servant of the public. 

Being endowed with an inquisitive mind, Mr. Watson had the habit of 
looking into the family history of those he met. His long contact with the 
public gave him an excellent opportunity for indulging this habit. Then, 
too, while serving as a county official he had access to such records as are 
still existent. So it was that he was peculiarly fitted for the work of writing 
a history of Hardin County. 

In 1894 Al Watson was married to Miss Jessie Ross—a popular young 
lady teacher of that day, and a daughter of one of the best families of the 
county. Three children came to bless the Watson home: Mary Ross 
(Mitchell), William, who was killed in Oct. 1930 in a plane crash while 
training for pilot in the army air service, and Montague, who is now 


employed in government service. 

Several years before his death Mr. Watson began gathering material 
for his history of Hardin County. Unfortunately, he did not live to see this 
work completed. 

Mr. Watson died in 1937 and Mrs. Watson in 1947. 
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Judge James D. Martin 
(-c. 1900) 


Our efforts to learn something about the early life of Judge Martin 
have been without success. When was he born? Where was he born? When 
did he come to this county? These are questions for which we can find no 
answers. One account has it that he came here from Kentucky. This 
seems probable. Of one thing we can be quite sure. He came here several 
years before the Civil War—perhaps, as early as 1850. We have been told 
that he at first located at Hamburg, and for a while was engaged in the 
sawmill business. We learn that he was living in Savannah in the year 
1856, for we are told that he was elected a member of the county court, 
and was made chairman of the court that year. 

Judge Martin had a long and enviable career as a public official. He 
served many years as a member of the county court, and most of the time 
was chairman of that body. The office of chairman of the county court 
carries with it much responsibility, and should be filled by none but our 
very best men. 

It has been told, and is, perhaps, true, that when the courthouse was 
burned by Federal soldiers in time of the Civil War, Judge Martin 
managed to rescue some of the most treasured records from the burning 
building. 

Judge Martin represented Hardin and Decatur counties from 1882- 
1885 in the lower house of the Tennessee Legislature. Later he served a 
term in the State Senate. 

In 1872 the Judge was active in organizing the Hardin County 
Agricultural and Mechanical Association and served as ringmaster at all 
the fairs. 

Sometime before the Civil War Judge Martin was married to Miss 
Jane Kendall of Savannah. Seven children were born to this home; 
namely, Edward, Thomas, Clinton, Mariah, Mollie, Lillie and Allie. 

Judge Martin died about the year 1900. 
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Louis K. freeman 
(1863-1933) 


Louis K. Freeman, son of Benjamin Rush Freeman, was born Dec. 6, 
1863. After finishing a course in the schools of Hardin County he attended 
the Northwestern Normal University at Valparaiso, Indiana, graduating 
with the degree B.A. Returning home, he continued farm work and 
teaching for several years. 

In 1898, he was elected Circuit Court Clerk and served three terms. 
After his retirement as Clerk of the Court, he was appointed postmaster 
at Savannah and served until 1911. Later he was appointed Clerk and 
Master and held this office several years. After his retirement from the 
office of Clerk and Master he was appointed U.S. Commissioner for the 
Western District of Tennessee. 

He served also as a member of the Board of Election Commissioners. 
For a while he was a member of the County School Board. 

In the year 1888 he was married to Miss Mildred Ella Dobbins. Seven 
children came to bless this home; namely, Mabel (McKelvey), Mamie 
(Black), Mildred Ruth (Mann), Brown Rush, Archie (Wilson), Annie 
Irene (Hayes), Louise (Jones). 

Mr. Freeman was a Presbyterian and a Royal Arch mason. 

Louis Freeman was in early life a victim of that dread disease 
meningitis. The sequelae of this malady followed him through life, 
causing him much suffering and forcing him to carry on his work under 
great difficulty. 

Mr. Freeman died Aug. 24, 1933. 

As a citizen, Louis Freeman was of the highest type. As a public 
official he was trustworthy and efficient. No one has enjoyed greater 


popularity. 


Hon. Warren Smith 
( ? -1903) 


Ordinarily a contest over the state senatorship will not generate as 


much public interest as a lively cat-fight. The contest of 1882 was dif- 
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ferent. Hon. E.D. Patterson had served a term in the state senate and was 
a candidate for re-election. The Republican candidate was Mr. Warren 
Smith, who had come from the North, and little was known about him. A 
joint campaign was arranged and the first joint speaking was to be at 
Savannah. Mr. Patterson spoke first. He said he couldn’t understand why 
the Republicans had gone outside their party to get a candidate. ‘‘Mr. 
Smith may look like a Republican but his record shows him to be a 
Greenbacker.’’ Mr. Patterson then read from a pamphlet which Mr. 
Smith had written some years before, in which the writer had denounced 
the Grant Administration as the sum total of everything bad, and 
suggested as a remedy the election of the Greenback ticket. ‘‘How do you 
Republicans like that? Mr. Smith, in Minnesota, was a Greenbacker, in 
Tennessee, he has become a Republican. It looks like the hand of Esau 
but it is the voice of Jacob.”’ 

Mr. Smith replied to the charge. ‘‘Yes, it is true that at the time I 
wrote that book I was supporting the Greenback ticket, but the 
Greenback Party is now dead and buried, never to rise again; besides 
that, wise men sometimes change their minds, but Democrats and 
donkeys never do.’’ Mr. Smith then launched an attack on Democratic 
misrule in Tennessee. Everybody was surprised by the vigor of the at- 
tack. It could now be seen that Mr. Patterson had for his opponent a man 
of large calibre, and one who was able to entertain him on the stump. 


The campaign waxed warmer as the weeks went by. The last joint 
debate was at Lawrenceburg. There happened at that time to be a 
considerable German element in the population of Lawrence County. Mr. 
Smith now saw a chance to harvest a good crop of votes. He fraternized 
with the Germans, talked with them in their own language, and managed 
to make himself most agreeable. 

They asked, ‘“‘Are you a German?”’ 

Mr. Smith replied, ‘‘Meine Frau ist eine Deutche,’”’ (My wife is a 
German.) The Germans turned out en masse and voted as a unit for 
Smith. This turned the scales in favor of Mr. Smith and he was elected by 
a safe majority. 

In the senate Warren Smith soon attracted state-wide attention by his 
skill in debate. There was no finer speaker in the senate. But his political 
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career was to end with the ending of the legislature. There was no chance 
for him to move higher up. The higher offices were closed against 
Republicans. His political sun, which had shone so brightly for a few 
weeks, was now set. 

It is true that he was nominated for congress by the Republicans a 
few years later, but he saw no chance to win and so put forth no effort in 
the campaign. Mr. Smith died at Harrison, Arkansas about the year 1900. 

Warren Smith was a man endowed by nature with a big intellect. His 
fund of information seemed to cover the whole field of human knowledge. 
But he had one weakness: He was very intolerant toward opposition, and 
at times, very abusive. Had he been more temperate in his utterances his 
argument would have carried greater weight. 

He died March 4, 1903. 


Mrs. Nannie Webb-Curtis 


It may not be known to some that one of the greatest temperance 
leaders the South has ever known was a Hardin County girl. Mrs. Nannie 
Webb-Curtis was born near Nixon and spent the early years of her life in 
that community. Her mother, before marriage, was Miss Julia Couch, a 
sister to Mrs. J. L. Baker. Miss Julia Couch married Mr. David Austin, 
who had come to this country from Texas. Nannie Austin must have been 
a young girl when the family left this county and moved to Texas. 

The Austins had not been living long in Texas when Miss Nancy met 
the hero of her dreams—a Mr. Webb. This romance soon reached its 
climax, and Miss Nannie Austin became Mrs. Nannie Webb. Two 
children—both boys—came to make their home with the Webbs. While 
the children were small Mr. Webb died, leaving the family without 
provision for their sustenance. Mrs. Webb’s prolific pen now came to her 
rescue. She wrote several books, which were well received. 

Mrs. Webb married a second time. Her second marriage was to Mr. 
James Curtis. Mrs. Curtis chose to retain the name of her former 
husband alongside that of the second. Hence, the name Nannie Webb- 
Curtis. 

Mrs. Curtis became interested in the work of the Woman’s Christian 
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Temperance Union. She was well fitted for this work. She was a gifted 
public speaker and was not lacking in zeal for the cause she wished to 
serve. Her fine work as a temperance crusader attracted wide attention 
and she was made president of the Texas State W.C.T.U. 

As head of one of the two great temperance organizations of the state, 
she waged merciless war against the liquor traffic in Texas. 

Her fame as a crusader soon spread beyond the boundaries of the 
state. From many towns and cities in other states came the Macedonian 
cry, ‘‘Come over and help us.”’ She was called to Nashville to assist in the 
fight for law inforcement. The saloons of Nashville at that time were 
running wide open in defiance of law. Mrs. Curtis’ terrific arraignment of 
the lawless gang and their aiders and abettors, no doubt, had much to do 
with ending the reign of lawlessness in Nashville. 

It has been nearly fifty years since Mrs. Curtis visited Savannah. 
Many can remember her ringing address delivered at the Methodist 
Church on that occasion. 

This great and good woman passed from this life several years ago, 
but we have not learned the date of her death. 


J. &. Deford 


(1872-1944) 


J.E. DeFord was the only son of Captain R.D. DeFord. He was born in 
Savannah May 8, 1872. Ed DeFord was an iconoclast of the truest type. 
His eyes were turned to the future—not to the past. He cared little for 
precedents. If a thing needed to be done, why waste time in looking back 
for precedents to justify the doing. 

Ed DeFord had the habit of doing his own thinking, not caring 
whether his opinions pleased others or not. 

His earliest experience in business was obtained while a partner with 
his father in a dry goods store at Olive Hill. A few years later he became 
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associated with Singleton Cotton Company of St. Louis. Mr. DeFord was 
given control of this territory. He did such a fine job of this assignment 
that it was not long until the Singleton Company had most of the cotton 
business of Hardin and adjoining counties. abies 

In 1914 he made the race for congress as the nominee of the 
Republican Party. He waged an aggressive campaign but could not 
over come the Democratic majority of the district. 

In the years 1936-40 he represented Hardin County in the lower house 
of the Tennessee Legislature. During those years he made his presence 
very much felt on Capitol Hill. 

On Feb. 24, 1897 Ed DeFord was married to Miss Mazie Baker, the 
only child of J. L. Baker, a prosperous farmer of the Nixon community. 
To this union were born four children—all boys, as follows: Jasper, who 
became a physician; Edwin; Risdon D.; and Marvin, each of whom chose 
the profession of law. 

Ed DeFord’s last years were clouded with sorrow. Marvin, the 
youngest, died soon after his graduation from the school of law. Risden D. 
died in 1944. Those troubles, no doubt, had much to do in bringing on Mr. 
DeFord’s last illness. He died October 10, 1945. 

Ed DeFord had many lovable traits. He was kind-hearted, sym- 
pathetic, and generous. His purse was always open to those who needed 
help. He was a friend to the friendless. 


Hon. Lon A. Scott 
(1888-1931) 


Lon A. Scott had the distinction of being the only resident Hardin 
Countian ever to serve a term in congress. Thetus Sims, it is true, grew 
up in this county, and was a pure Hardin County product, but he had lived 
in Perry County twenty years before he was elected to Congress. 


Lon A. Scott, son of Daniel and Mattie (Cash) Scott, was born in 
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Wayne County, Tennessee, Sept. 25, 1888. The family moved to this county 
when Mr. Scott was a child and most of his years were spent here. When 
he had grown up he took a course in law at Cumberland University. In his 
class was a young man who was afterward to figure prominently in state 
and national affairs and whom Mr. Scott was soon to meet in the arena in 
two political contests. That young man was Gordon Browning. When the 
class graduated Lon Scott was chosen valedictorian. 

Mr. Scott had but a short experience in the practice of law and soon 
drifted into politics. He was elected to represent Hardin County in the 
legislature in 1912 and again in 1914. The two sessions of the legislature in 
the years 1911 and 1913 were the stormiest in the history of the state. Mr. 
Scott had criticised his opponent, Mr. Hoover, for joining a filibuster and 
leaving the state to prevent a quorum in the legislature. When Mr. Scott 
got to the legislature he found himself in exactly the same situation in 
which Mr. Hoover had been. A filibuster was organized to defeat a very 
partisan election law which the opposition was about to enact. Lon Scott 
was urged to join the filibuster and wanted to do so, but he had told his 
people that, come what may, he would stay at his post of duty. He would 
not run away as Mr. Hoover had done. ‘‘What must I do? If that bill is 
allowed to become a law we may not see another fair election in many 
years. What must I do?’’ Lon Scott walked the floor half the night, 
wrestling with his conscience like Jacob with the angel trying to decide 
what to do. Finally, he made up his mind to go. The next morning found a 
group of Tennessee legislators walking the streets of Middleboro, 
Kentucky. The legislature met, but could do nothing because the lower 
house had not enough members for a quorum. The filibusterers remained 
in Kentucky until they had the assurance the election bill would not be 
called up again. 


In the First World War Lon Scott joined the Marines and was soon 
afterward assigned to the work of training recruits, and so was retained 
for that purpose when his company was sent overseas. His company saw 
much hard fighting, and those of his comrades who lived to return 
brought back wounds received in battle. 

In 1920 Mr. Scott was the Republican nominee for Congress. The 
eighth congressional district was so solidly Democratic that no 
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Republican could hope to win a seat in Congress except in a Republican 
landslide. Such a landslide was the election of 1920. Lon Scott was elected 
to congress, Alf Taylor was elected governor, and several states that 
normally were Democratic were carried by the Republicans. Mr. Scott’s 
record in congress, like that of most freshmen, was neither spectacular 
nor eventful, but withal, it was clean and without criticism. Two years 
later he ran for re-election, but the landslide had then spent its force. This 
time he was defeated by Mr. Browning. 

It was not long after this that Mr. Scott’s health began to decline. 
Hardly had he reached the noontime of life, and while visions of a bright 
future lay before him, he had to surrender to that dread enemy of 
mankind, cancer. 

He died Feb. 11, 1931. 
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